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A 

Or the Tractatus, Wittgenstein says in the Preface: “Its 
whole meaning could be summed up somewhat as follows: 
What can be said at all can be said clearly; and whereof one 
cannot speak thereof one must be silent. 

“The book will, therefore, draw a limit to thinking, or 
rather, not to thinking, but to the expression of thoughts; 
for in order to draw a limit to thinking we should have to be 
able to think both sides of this limit (we should therefore 
have to be able to think what cannot be thought). 

“The limit can, therefore, only be drawn in language and 
what lies on the other side of the limit will be simply 
nonsense.” 

Certain Sydney empiricists, such as Anderson and Pass- 
more, hold the view that certain things are “unspeakable” or 
“conflict with the possibility of discourse”, which at first 
sight appears very similar to this central idea of Wittgen- 
stein’s in the Tractatus.. I think the two doctrines are 
different, however, and my main purpose is to expound and 
defend what I take to be the Tractatus doctrine in relation to 
views held in Sydney, and to translate it into the Sydney 
terminology. For I think that certain wide differences 
between the meanings of certain key words as used in the 
~ 1This paper aims at giving an account of some of the doctrines pub- 
lished by Wittgenstein in 1922, and is based on a study of the Tractatus. 


It does not purport to be an account of his present opinions, and it may, 
of course, misinterpret his earlier views. 


pp. 1-80 reprinted by Kraus Reprint Ltd. 
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Tractatus and by Sydney writers may make it difficult for 
those accustomed to the terminology of the latter fully to 
grasp a doctrine which seems to me important and philo- 
sophically illuminating.’ 

I should first make it clear that I am concerned only with 
that central doctrine of the Tractatus that Wittgenstein 
summarizes in the Preface. I am not here concerned to defend 
any other doctrine in the book. In particular I am not 
defending the view that every proposition is completely 
analysable (in principle) into a number of elementary 
propositions each of which is logically completely independent 
of every other. I believe that what I call the “central doctrine” 
is independent of the theory of elementary propositions, and 
I hope to show that this is so by expounding the former 
without again mentioning or tacitly appealing to the latter. 


An important clue to the-understanding of the passage 
quoted from Wittgenstein is contained in the words “or 
rather”. Wittgenstein first of all expresses a certain idea 
rather loosely and popularly, and then corrects himself with 
the words “or rather” and puts the same point more strictly. 
Speaking loosely and incorrectly the Tractatus makes a 
distinction—marks a limit or boundary—between on the one 
hand the logically possible, the thinkable, the imaginable, 
that which can be pictured, that which can be said, and on 
the other hand, the logically impossible, the unthinkable, the 
unimaginable, that which cannot be pictured or said (3001, 
302, 3031, etc.).2 But this way of putting it is only a con- 
cession to popular habits of speech—“speaking with the 
vulgar” as Berkeley has it—and taken literally such expres- 
sions as “the unthinkable” are without meaning. Strictly 
speaking, there is nothing referred to by the words “logically 
impossible” or “unthinkable” or “unimaginable” to be dis- 


*I say “philosophically illuminating” rather than “true” or “correct” 
because I think the doctrine needs considerable qualification and extension 
(for which I have no space), but that it is a valuable “first approximation” 
which admittedly is over-simplified. 

3 Numbers in the text refer to propositions in the Tractatus. 
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tinguished from anything else: nothing that “cannot be 
said” or “cannot be pictured” to be marked off by a boundary 
or limit. “Thinking with the learned” one sees that the 
distinction that people try to draw in this nonsensical way is 
simply a distinction “in language”, between sentences that 
have a meaning and those which do not. 

It is when he is speaking loosely then that Wittgenstein 
in the Tractatus says of certain things that they cannot be 
said, or thought, or imagined, or pictured. Here are some 
of the things he says: 

(1) The “form of representation” common to a picture 
and what it pictures, cannot itself be pictured (2172, 2174). 

(2) That something has a certain property, or that a 
relation holds between two things, cannot be said if that 
property or that relation is internal or formal (4122). 

(3) That one proposition follows from another cannot 
be said, since the relation of following from is internal (5131, 
5132). 

(4) That “there are natural laws” cannot be said (636). 

(5) The answer to such questions as “Why is there life 
in space and time?”, “Why is there a world at all?” cannot 
be said. And such questions as these cannot be expressed 
(64312-6521). 

I propose first to expound—more or less in the language 
of the Tractatus—what I take to be the central point as 
applied to the first three of these examples (Section B), then 
to try to restate this in the terminology more usual in Sydney, 
and in relation to some of the writings of Anderson and 
Passmore (Section C), and finally to consider the last two 
instances in my list of things that cannot be said (Section D). 


B 


(1) The “Form of Representation”. A picture is a fact 
(2141). An actual picture on canvas—say a still-life—ig a 
complicated fact built up of numerous simpler ones. There 
‘is the fact that orange-coloured pigment occupies the centre 
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of the canvas, the fact that the bottom right-hand corner is 
lemon-yellow, the fact that a touch of tomato-red is between 
the two in the canvas, and so on. And the scene that the 
still-life depicts is also a complicated fact. There is the 
fact that an orange is at the centre of a table, that the lemon 
is at the right-hand corner near the artist, that there is a 
tomato between them, and so on. Now each single fact con- 
sists in the combination of certain entities. Thus the fact 
that the orange is where it is consists in the combination, the 
hanging together of two entities, namely an orange and a 
certain spatial position. The fact that the orange colour is 
darker than the lemon yellow consists in the hanging together 
of three entities in a certain way. One of these entities is 
the relation “darker than”, the other two are two qualities— 
orange-colouredness and lemon-yellowness. These three 
entities hang together to make a fact in the way that is 
expressed by saying “orange is darker than lemon-yellow”. 
Now the way certain entities hang together to constitute 
a fact is called, in the Tractatus, the structure. And the 
logical possibility of such a structure, the logical possibility 
that is, that certain entities showld hang together, is called 
the form (2032, 2033, 215). For example, it would commonly 
be said that it is logically possible for a certain point in space 
at a given time to be at a temperature of 90° C. That is: the 
entities a point in space, an instant of time, a temperature of 
90° C., can hang together to make up the fact; they can have this 
structure, they do have this form. Again, it would commonly be 
said to be logically possible for the colour orange to be darker 
than the colour lemon-yellow. The three entities—the relation 
and the two qualities can hang together in this way: they 
have this form. But it would commonly be said to be logically 
impossible for a point in space at a given single time tc be 
literally both at a temperature of 15° C. and of 90° C. The 
four entities; a point in space, an instant of time, the tem- 
perature of 90° C., and that of 15° C. cannot combine in this 
way. They cannot have this structure; i.e., they do not have 
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this form. Again, it would commonly be said to be logically 
impossible for lemon-yellow to be darker than deep orange. 
The relation and the two qualities cannot combine in this way, 
only in the reverse way. They do not have this form. 

Now what Wittgenstein says is that a picture and the 
fact it represents must both have the same form. This 
common form he calls the “form of representation” (217). 
Thus, for example, you can simultaneously show the rainfall 
of an area and its elevation above sea-level if the mapping 
conventions you adopt are that rainfalls are to be shown by 
different shades of blue (the heavier the darker) and that 
height is to be shown by raising the actual surface of your 
map-model in relief. Wherever a certain “structure” in the 
fact pictured is possible, e.g., a mountainous rainy area, the 
corresponding structure in the picture is possible, i.e., a 
raised dark-blue area. In the fact and the picture the same 
arrangement of elements—the same structure—is possible; 
both have the same form. But if you wished to represent 
rainfall and elevation you could not do it by using the con- 
vention of dark and light blues to represent rainfall, and 
dark and light red to represent height above sea-level. For 
a mountainous rainy area is possible but an area simul- 
taneously dark blue and dark red all over is not possible. 
This structure—this hanging together—a blue and a red area 
is not possible. Blue and red do not have the form. There- 
fore these elements cannot be used in this way to make a 
picture of rainfall and height above sea-level. From the fact 
that the “form of representation” must be common it follows 
that you cannot make a picture of an impossible state of 
affairs. For suppose one tried to represent that an area was 
simultaneously red and blue all over. To each element in this 
fact one would co-ordinate a pictorial element. If these 
pictorial elements could hang together they would not have 
the same form as the elements in the fact (which cannot), and 
therefore it would not be a picture. If they could not oe 
gales the picture could not be made. 
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Further, Wittgenstein says, the common form cannot 
itself be*pictured (2172). That is, you cannot by a picture 
represent that a certain combination of elements—a certain 
structure—is possible or impossible. You can by a picture 
represent that a possible state of affairs is so, or is not 80. 
But you cannot represent form; you cannot by a picture 
represent that a certain state of affairs is logically impossible 
or that it is logically possible. 

Thus: my wearing a blue tie is a possible state of affairs. 
You can paint a picture of me in a blue tie to show that this 
possible state of affairs is so, or you can depict something 
different—paint me in (say) a red tie, or no tie at all, to 
show that this possible state of affairs is not so. But you 
cannot in a picture represent the fact that my wearing a blue 
tie is possible. (Your picture of me in a blue tie does not 
represent the fact that this is possible—what it represents 
is that this is so.) Similarly you could not by a picture 
represent that my wearing a blue tie is not logically possible 
(as you can represent that it is not so). 

My wearing a tie blue and red all over at the same time 
(and in the same respect) is an impossible state of affairs. 
You cannot paint a picture to represent that this is so. Nor, 
by depicting something different from this, that it is not so. 
Nor can you make a picture to represent that this is logically 
empossible, or one to represent that it is possible. 

All that you can represent in a picture then, is either 
(a) that a logically possible state of affairs is so, or (b) that 
a logically possible state of affairs is not so. What you 
camnot represent is (c) that an impossible state of affairs is 
so, (d) is not so, (e) that a state of affairs is logically 
impossible, (f) that a state of affairs is logically possible. 
But, although you cannot by a picture represent that a state 
of affairs is possible, only that it is so, the fact that it is 
possible “shows itself” by the fact that you can represent that 
it is so. Your picture of me in a blue tie does not represent 
the fact that my wearing a blue tie is logically possible, but 
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rather the fact that I do wear a blue tie. But the fact that 

my wearing a blue tie is logically possible “shows itself” in 

the fact that you cam depict me actually wearing ‘a blue tie. 

Similarly, although you cannot by a picture represent that 

a state of affairs is not logically possible, this latter fact 

“shows itself” in your inability to represent that it is or is . 
not so. You cannot by a picture represent the fact thaf it is 
logically impossible for my tie to be red and blye all over, 

but the fact that this is logically impossible “shows itself” 

in that you cannot by a picture represent that my tie is red 

and blue all over. 

So far, it is to be noted, we have been “sneaking with the 
vulgar” in speaking of “logically impossible states of affairs” 
and saying of certain states that they are “logically _Im- 
possible” and so on. For, as we shall see, Wittgenstein says 
of these things which cannot be represented by a picture that 
they also cannot, strictly speaking, be “said”—cannot be 
asserted by meaningful propositions. es 

(2) “The holding of internal properties and relations 
cannot be asserted by propositions’ (4122). Wittgenstein 
explains (4123): “A property is internal if it is unthinkable 
that its object does not possess it. This blue colour and that 
stand in the internal relation of brighter and darker eo ipso. 
It is unthinkable that these two objects should not stand in 
this relation.” What this assertion then amounts to is: If it 
is unthinkable that something should not be so, you cannot 
assert by a proposition that it is so.* Likewise since (4124) 
“It would be as senseless to ascribe a formal property... 
as to deny it ...”, you cannot assert by a proposition that 

‘cf. Anderson, Empiricism, p. 244, this JourNaL, December, 1927. 
“Whatever can be asserted can be significantly denied.” This is the 
corollary: ‘‘Whatever cannot be significantly denied (it is unthinkable that 
it should not be so) cannot be significantly asserted”. Anderson and 
Wittgenstein both accept this principle but make different uses of it in 
particular cases. For example, Anderson argues that geometrical’ proposi- 
tions can be significantly asserted, therefore they can be significantly 
denied (are not “necessary truths of reason’). Wittgenstein argues that 


it cannot be significantly denied that ‘this blue is darker than that”, there- 
fore it cannot be significantly asserted. 
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it is not so. Thus the doctrine is: If something is unthinkable 
you cannot by a proposition either assert or deny it. Since, 
for Wittgenstein, the thinkable is the logically possible, and 
the unthinkable the logically impossible, this could also be 
put: If something is logically impossible (unthinkable) you 
cannot by a proposition either assert or deny that it is so. 

(3) Further, you cannot by a proposition assert that 
something is or is not logically impossible—this “expresses 
itself”. A “law of inference” for example, if there could be 
a proposition asserting such a thing, would say that a certain 
proposition “p” followed from another proposition “q”, and 
that therefore the conjunctive proposition “q and not p” was 
logically impossible. But laws of inference, according to the 
Tractatus, are “senseless” (5132). You cannot by a proposition 
assert that “q and not p” is logically impossible. The relation 
of “following from” that holds between p and q is internal and 
“expresses itself” (5131); it “cannot be said”. 

Thus the parallel with picturing is complete. You can 
“say” of a possible state of affairs that it is so or is not so— 
but this is the only thing you can say. You cannot “say” 
that a state of affairs is possible. You can, however, say 
(truly or falsely) that such a state of affairs is so—and this 
shows it is possible. You cannot say that a state of affairs 
is logically impossible. This shows itself in the fact that 
you cannot (truly or falsely) say that it is so. 

Now why does Wittgenstein make these assertions about 
“saying” parallel to those he makes about picturing? For 
many people would readily agree with the assertion that you 
could paint an actual situation, or an imaginary one which 
was nevertheless logically possible, but could not paint a 
picture of something logically impossible—such as two colours 
occupying the same area, or the same thing in two places at 
once. (They would agree that you could paint two exactly 
similar things in two places.) And they would fairly readily 
agree that, whereas you could paint a picture representing 
something to be the case, you could not so depict that some- 
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thing is or is not logically possible. They might even agree 
without much difficulty that the impossibility of something 
was shown by the fact that you couldn’t paint it. But when 
it comes to saying most people would object. “Surely I can 
say that a thing can’t be in two places at once? And surely 
this is an intelligible proposition which you and I both under- 
stand?” And, of course, they’ would be obviously right. 
“Speaking with the vulgar”, that is, in the ordinary sense 
of “say”, one can certainly say these things, and in the 
ordinary sense of “senseless” they are not senseless. Wittgen- 
stein then is using these words in special “strict” senses of 
his own. The questions are: What are these special senses? 
and why does he use these ordinary words in these queer 
ways? 

Wittgenstein says that language (even ordinary language) 
“pictures” facts, stands in the “pictorial relation” to them. 
An examination of the reasons he offers for saying this will 
inform us what he means by these assertions. Two reasons 
are given: a sentence stands in the pictorial relation to the 
fact because (a) if I understand it I know what is the case 
if it is true—I know what possible fact it represents—and 
(b) the sentence is made up of combined parts (words, 
expressions) which may be combined in other ways and with 
other expressions to make up other sentences which I can 
nevertheless understand without having their sense explained 
to me, i.e., without special explanation I know of a new 
combination of words what state of affairs it represents 
(401, 402, 4021, 4024, 4027, 403, 4063). In these respects, says 
Wittgenstein, sentences are just like pictures, diagrams, blue- 
prints and maps. From the floor-plan of a house—a number 
of lines arranged on paper—TI can tell how the rooms of 
a house are arranged if the plan is a true plan, and this 
jwithout having seen the house before, and without having 
previously had this particular plan explained to me. There 
is a certain possible room-arrangement which I would recog- 
nize, if I saw it, as what the plan represents: there are 
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certain other possible arrangements of rooms which I would 
recognize, if I saw them, as other than what is represented 
by the plan. And the same is true of certain sentences 
describing the house. Thus, I might happen never to have 
had a flat-roofed house pointed out to me with the words 
“That house has a flat roof”, although the use of the con- 
stituent words had been explained to me in other contexts. 
In such a case it could be said that the sense of the sentence 
“That house has a flat roof” has not been explained to me. 
But I might nevertheless understand it—might “know what 
is the case, if it is true”. For there is some logically possible 
state of affairs which I would recognize, if I met it, as what 
was meant; there are other logically possible states of affairs 
which I would recognize, if I met them, as other than what 
was meant. Such a sentence is a “projection of a possible 
state of affairs” (2202; 311). Let us, for the moment, call 
a sentence which in these respects resembles pictures and 
plans a “pictorial sentence’’. 

Let us now inquire whether such a sentence as “orange 
is darker than yellow” (internal relation) or “ ‘this is coloured’ 
follows from ‘this is red’” is “pictorial” in the above sense. 
If so, I must in understanding them know under what con- 
ditions I should call them true, under what conditions false 
(4063). That is, there must be some possible state of affairs 
which I would recognize, if I met it, as what was represented 
by ‘orange is not darker than yellow”, and similarly one I 
would recognize as represented by “this is red but not 
coloured”. But clearly there are no such logically possible 
states of affairs. Among all the myriads of logically possible 
states of affairs there is not one that I would recognize as 
represented by either of these sentences—not one is the 
“sense” of either of these propositions. They are, therefore, 
not “pictorial” sentences but are in Wittgenstein’s termin- 
ology “senseless”—lacking a “sense”. This is not because 
of the nature of reality or of the words we use, but simply 
because “we have not made some arbitrary determination” 
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(5473, 54732, 54733). We have not chosen to represent any 
possible state of affairs by such a combination of words. 
No matter what colour we find we never describe it as “a 
shade of orange lighter than yellow” or as “colourless red”’. 

Thus, in our sense of “pictorial” you can use a pictorial 
sentence to say of a possible state of affairs that it is so or 
not so—but this is the only sort of thing you could say by 
such a sentence. You cannot, by using such a sentence, say 
that a certain state of affairs is possible. You can, however, 
say with a pictorial sentence that such a state of affairs is so 
—and this shows that the state of affairs is possible. You 
cannot use a pictorial sentence to say that a certain state of 
affairs is logically impossible. This shows itself in the fact 
that you cannot, by a pictorial sentence (i.e., one that repre- 
sents a possible state of affairs) say that it is so. 

We can now state quite simply in what sense Wittgen- 
stein uses the words “say”, “proposition”, “express by a 
proposition” and so on. By “say” he means “say by a pictorial 
sentence”. By “proposition” he means “pictorial sentence 
used as a projection of a possible state of affairs”. By the 
“sense of a proposition” he means the “possible state of 
affairs which is indicated by a pictorial sentence”. Thus, 
for example, when he says “my propositions are senseless” 
he means that he has used a number of non-pictorial sentences 
(654). As to the point of Wittgenstein adopting this queer 
usage: it serves to bring out sharply (if somewhat mis- 
leadingly) an important difference between sentences that 
we commonly use—the difference marked above by calling 
some sentences “pictorial” and others “non-pictorial”’. 

In Wittgenstein’s terminology the logically impossible, 
the unpicturable, the unsayable, and the unthinkable are one. 
“The book will therefore draw a limit to thinking.” To do 
this the book would presumably have to contain such sentences 
as “p cannot be thought”, “p is logically impossible”, and 
so on. But if such things are true, then they cannot be said, 
thought, or pictured. For it is only of the logically possible, 
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the “sayable”, that one can say anything—only of the think- 
able that one can think. Only of the thinkable can one think 
“this is unthinkable”: only of the sayable can one say “this 
is unsayable”. To say that p is unsayable one would first 
have to say “p”, in order to specify what it is that is un- 
sayable. To think that p is unthinkable one would have first 
to think “p”, in order to make clear to oneself what it is that 
is unthinkable. None of these things can be done. 

“The limit then can only be drawn in language.” Suppose 
“S” to be a sentence which purports to describe a logically 
impossible—unthinkable—situation. For Wittgenstein such 
a sentence has no “sense”—describes no situation—no possible 
state of affairs. One cannot therefore say or think of the 
situation which “S” describes that it is impossible or unthink- 
able. But that the sentence “S” (the words on paper, or the 
sounds) does not describe any situation, truly or falsely— 
that it “has no sense”—shows itself. The logically impossible 
—that which lies “beyond the limit”—consists of all those 
states of affairs which are referred to by a certain class of 
sentences. But since that class of sentences consists of those 
which do not, whether truly or falsely, refer to any situations 
at all, there is nothing beyond the limit. You cannot there- 
fore say or think anything about what lies beyond the limit, 
for there is nothing to talk about—nothing to think about. 
What you can do is consider certain sentences which look 
as though they refer to situations which cannot happen, and 
see that such sentences do not refer to anything. 


C 
Now to try to translate this into Sydney. The first point 
to be clear about is that, in the sense in which that word is 
used by Anderson and others in Sydney, Wittgenstein is not 
talking about logic at all. Logic, to Anderson, means “the 
study of situations in general” (Status of Logic, 168).° A 
proposition of logic is one that asserts that something or other 


5This JouRNAL, August, 1939. 
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is a condition of existence (Status of Logic, p. 165) or a 
condition of possible experience (Logic and Experience, p. 
270)°® grounded on our observation, whenever we observe 
anything at all, of those conditions, which are spatio-temporal. 
In one sense the propositions of logic are necessary—namely, 
in the sense in which necessity is equivalent to universality 
(The Problem of Causality, p. 128).7 But a belief in a neces- 
sity in any other sense is a muddle due to an attempted 
amalgam of truth and implication (The Cogito of Descartes, 
p. 55).8 

Wittgenstein means by logic something quite different. 
“The mark of logical propositions is not their general validity” 
(61231). “Every question which can be decided at all by 
logic can be decided offhand. And if we get into a situation 
where we need to answer such a problem by looking at the 
world, this shows that we are on a fundamentally wrong 
track” (5551). 

Very roughly, what Wittgenstein means by a logical 
problem is what Anderson means by a linguistic problem. 
In his paper on Marzist Philosophy’ (p. 43) Anderson is 
maintaining that there is a point up to which the hairs on 
a man’s chin do not constitute a beard and beyond which 
they do, and he asserts “how much hair we call ‘a beard’ is a 
linguistic not a logical problem”. And I suppose Anderson 
would agree that this is the sort of question that can, in 
a sense, be decided offhand. We just have to make up our 
minds what sort of thing we’re going to call a “beard” and 
what we’re not. Looking at someone’s face we say “offhand”, 
“No, I wouldn’t call that a beard”. Or, if we want to adopt 
the usage current in our circle, we must observe how people 
round us use the word and try to imitate them. To the 
extent that we want to do the latter we have to “discover” 
—to “find out”—but this “discovery” is one about people’s 

® Ibid., December, 1939. 
7 Ibid., August, 1938. 


8 Tbid., March, 1936. 
®*Tbid., March, 1935. 
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speech-habits, not about beards—not, in Wittgenstein’s sense, 
about “the world”. To answer the problem of how much hair 
to call a beard we don’t try “looking at the world” to make 
discoveries about it (except to discover people’s speech-habits). 
This linguistic sort of problem differs from such a factual 
problem as “How many people in this room have beards?” 
To answer that we do have to “look at the world”—we have 
to look at people’s chins and count the bearded ones. And 
notice that before we can find the answer to the factual prob- 
lem, “How many people in this room have beards?”, we must 
already have decided on some answer to the linguistic prob- 
lem, “How much hair shall we call a ‘beard’?” 

Apart from this general difference, there are a number 
of key-words like “proposition”, “meaning”, etc., which are 
used in widely different senses in the Tractatus and in 
Sydney. Here is a rough glossary of some of the important 
differences in vocabulary. 


Usage of Anderson, 
Passmore, etc. 
sentence. 


Tractatus 


propositional sign 
(Satzzeichen ) 
possible state of affairs 


proposition (in one of Ander- 
(Mogliche Sachlage) P ( er 


son’s usages=what is “proposed”, 
as distinct from the “proposing” 
of it). 


proposition (Satz) 


the sense (Sinn) of a proposition 
=the possible state of affairs 
represented (expressed, de- 
scribed) by a proposition (cf. 
4031) 

senseless proposition=proposition 
which does not represent a 
possible state of affairs 
explaining the meaning (Be- 
deutung) of a word 


the definition of X is YZ 


p is logically impossible (un- 
thinkable, cannot be said) 


sentence considered as expres- 
sing (asserting) a proposition. 
the proposition which is ex- 
pressed (asserted) by a_ sen- 
tence (whether the proposition 
is true or false). 


sentence which does not express 
a proposition. 


indicating what propositions are 
expressed by sentences contain: 
ing the word (cf. 3263, 33, 3326, 
4026). 

in any sentence containing the 
word “X’’, the phrase “YZ” may 
be substituted, and the derived 
sentence will express the same 
proposition as the original sen- 
tence. 


the sentence “p’” does not 
express any proposition. 
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In terms of this rough glossary we can now try approxi- 
mately to translate some of what I take to be the main points 


of the Tractatus. . 


Tractatus Usage 
(1) You can “say” of a logic- 
ally possible state of affairs that 
it is or is not so. 


(2) You cannot say or think of 
a logically impossible state of 
affairs that it is so or not so. 


(3) If a state of affairs is logic- 
ally impossible you cannot say 
or think of it that it is or is 
not logically impossible—for to 
do so you would have to “think 
both sides of the limit’. 


(4) The limit can only be 
drawn in language. 


(5) If a state of affairs is logic- 
ally impossible this ‘shows 
itself” in the fact that you can- 
not “say” that it is or is not so. 


(6) If a state of affairs is logic- 
ally possible this “shows itself’ 
in the fact that you can “say” 
that it is or is not so. 


(7) If a state of affairs is logic- 
ally possible you cannot “say” 
that it is logically possible 
(“what can be shown cannot be 
said”, 41212). 


Usage of Anderson, 
Passmore, etc. 

(1) If a sentence expresses a 
proposition you can use that 
sentence to assert or deny the 
proposition. 
(2) If a sentence does not 
express any proposition, you 
cannot say or think that the 
proposition expressed by that 
sentence is true or not true. 
(3) If a sentence does not ex- 
press any proposition you can- 
not say or think of the proposi- 
tion that the sentence expresses 
that it cannot or can be true— 
for you to do so there would 
have to be some proposition 
expressed by the sentence of 
which you could speak or think. 
(4) The difference is between 
sentences that do and do not 
express propositions. 
(5) If a sentence does not 
express any proposition this 
“shows itself’? in that, by utter- 
ing the sentence or its negative, 
you do not assert or deny any 
proposition. 
(6) If a sentence expresses a 
proposition, this “shows itself” 
in that, by uttering the sen- 
tence or its negative, you assert 
or deny a proposition. 
(7) That a sentence “S,” ex- 
presses a certain proposition 
“shows itself’; i.e., you know it 
in understanding “S,’’. You can- 
not say that “S,” expresses the 
proposition for you have no 
means of referring to the pro- 
position except by “S,” or some 
other sentence “S,” which also 
refers to the proposition. If you 
say “S,” expresses the proposi- 
tion expressed by “S,” you are 
asserting the equivalence of the 
sentences, and it won’t do the 
trick unless the fact that “S,” 
expresses the proposition “shows 
itself”. 
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To illustrate: that which people from time to time try 
to express by such words as “It’s impossible for two things to 
be in the same place at once” is therefore something which 
cannot be said—something nonsensical. What they are trying 
to say is that the proposition expressed by the sentence “a 
thing is in two places at once” cannot be true. But they 
cannot say this—for there is no proposition expressed by the 
sentence “a thing is in two places at once” of which they 
can say it cannot be true. What they obscurely express by 
their literally nonsensical assertion “it’s impossible for two 
things to be in the same place at once” is revealed (“shows 
itself”) in the fact that the sentence “A thing is in two places 
at once” does not express a proposition at all. Similarly, 
what people who say it is logically possible for pigs to fly 
wish obscurely to convey is something that shows itself already 
by the fact that the sentence “pigs fly” expresses a proposition 
—though a false one. 


Thus Wittgenstein is saying that in a sense there is nothing 
which is impossible or unthinkable or unimaginable or un- 
speakable. He is not, of course, denying that some things 
are empirically impossible—in the sense that they can be 
observed never to happen. And to say there is nothing that 
is impossible is to say that there is nothing that is necessary. 
(To say not-p is impossible is to say that p is necessary.) 
Here again he does not deny that there are things that are 

\ empirically necessary—in the sense that they can be observed 
‘to be universally true. Thus he admits, like Anderson, neces- 
sity in the sense of universality. But like Anderson he 
denies any higher or ultimate necessity. “A necessity for 
one thing to happen because another has happened does not 
exist” (637). He adds, “there is only logical necessity”. 
But here it must be remembered that Wittgenstein’s logical 
necessity is what Anderson would call—if he called it any- 
thing at all—“linguistic necessity”, For example, there is 
the “logical” necessity, according to Wittgenstein, that par- 
ticles in different places must be numerically different par- 
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ticles (63751) which shows itself in the fact that the sentence 
“the same particle is in two places at once” does not express 
a proposition. 

There are times when Anderson himself appears to recog- 
nize this sort of necessity. In Maragist Philosophy (p. 41) 
he says “there is a sense in which it. may be said that a thing 
is in two places at the same time, if its stretch covers both 
places, but there is no sense in which it can be said that a thing 
is both at a place and not there. If we seriously mean either 
assertion we do not mean the other”. And again, “if we say 
(of two things) that they are distinct and not distinct we 
are talking nonsense”. 


This agreement is only apparent, however, for elsewhere 
(Empiricism, p. 246)*4 Anderson remarks: “Apart from 
observation we could make no assertion of incompatibility 
whatever”. This seems to imply that it is by observation that 
we discover that being distinct is incompatible with not being 
distinct—that we learn of this incompatibility by observing 
that “no distinct things are not-distinct”. Thus Anderson’s 
assertion that we are “talking nonsense” in saying of some- 
thing that it is distinct and not distinct seems to mean that 
we are asserting the sort of proposition which, under con- 
ditions of spatio-temporality, we observe never to be true. 

This interpretation is supported by Passmore’s similar 
account (Logical Positivism I, p. 91)** of “meaningless terms”. 
The term “XY”, he says, is meaningless if no X are Y. For 
example, the term “inhuman featherless biped” is meaningless, 
since, as we can observe, no featherless bipeds are non-human. 


Thus according to Anderson whether or not we are 
“talking nonsense” is something we have to find out by 
observing the world to see whether we are asserting something 
to be the case which under conditions of spatio-temporality 
is never the case. And according to Passmore whether or 


© Toc. cit. 
u This JOURNAL, Dec., 1927. 
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not a term is “meaningless” is something we have to find out 
by observing the world to see whether there are in it any 
things answering to the description contained in the term. 
It will be clear now that this usage differs radically from 
that of such phrases as a “proposition lacking sense” and a 
“word without meaning” in the Tractatus. (The latter is a 
word which “serves no purpose” in our language (547321) ). 

It should be noted again that coming to know “the 
meaning of a word” (Tractatus language) is not the activity 
referred to by Passmore when he speaks of discovering the 
“meaning of a term”. To discover the “meaning of the term 
‘camel’ ” (Passmore’s language) what you do is to discover 
a number of true propositions about camels of the sort “All 
camels and only camels are so-and-so”. When you come to 
know the “meaning of the word ‘camel’” (Tractatus language) 
you come to know what propositions are expressed by sen- 
tences containing the word “camel’.’* 

We come to know the meaning of the word “beard” by 
coming to know what propositions are expressed by sentences 
containing the word—such sentences as “Smith has a beard”. 
If you didn’t know what “beard” meant I might utter the 
sentence “Smith has a beard” in such a context and with such 
gestures as would, with luck, enable you to see what proposi- 
tion was thereby being expressed. (Cf. Tractatus 4026 “The 
meanings of the words must be explained to us, if we are to 
understand them. But it is by means of propositions that 
we explain ourselves.”’)** 

Now, as Anderson says, it is in his sense of the word 
a “linguistic” problem how much hair we call a “beard”’’, i.e., 


18 Thus if we are to do what Passmore calls ‘coming to understand the 
meaning of the term beard’, i.e., to come to know the truth of propositions 
such as ‘All beards are things possessed by adult males”, we must know 
what proposition is expressed by the sentence ‘‘All beards’, etc., ie., before 
we can come to know anything much about the term we must already know 
the meaning of the word. This Passmore obscurely grasps in his passage 
Op cit., p. 72-73, on getting a “‘practical understanding” of a term. cf. Above, 
pp. 13 and 14 on factual and linguistic problems. 

“u “Mit den Satzen aber. verstandigen wir uns” (cf. also 3263, 33); 
Ogden’s translation leaves out the “but”. 
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it is a linguistic problem in this sense what proposition we 
express by the sentence “Smith has a beard”—what situation 
or occurrence we choose to describe by these words. Suppose 
our usage were such that we described as a “beard” only 
chin-hairs of at least three inches in length. This would 
mean that we did not use such a sentence as “he has a beard 
less than three inches long” to express any proposition at all. 
It would not be the case that the sentence would describe 
a situation of a sort that we could see to be impossible—it 
would not describe a situation at all. But failure to see this 
might very well lead certain philosophers into a number of 
errors. (1) They might say: “It is logically impossible for 
a person to have a beard less than three inches long”, and 
believe that by this sentence they expressed a proposition. 
Empiricists and Rationalists might differ as to the sort of 
proposition they thought was expressed. One side might think 
it a “higher truth” to be apprehended by reason and not by 
“mere observation”; the other might think it a proposition to 
be confirmed by observation of all objects in space and time— 
including beards. But they would agree in holding that the 
sentence expressed a proposition, and in this they would be 
wrong. Their words would be “senseless” and what they 
purported to be saying would be “unsayable”, for if the 
expression “p” does not describe any situation the sentence 
“it is logically impossible that p” says nothing. 

(2) They might think that the sentence “From ‘he has a 
beard’ it follows with logical necessity that ‘his chin-hairs 
are at least three inches long’” expressed a proposition— 
either a “truth of reason” or an empirical proposition based 
on observation of hair-growth, etc. But they would be wrong 
because what the sentence purports to say is that the situation 
properly describable by the words “he has a beard and his 
chin-hairs are less than three inches long” could not possibly 
occur. But these words would not (in our imagined usage) 
describe any situation, and therefore a sentence that pur- 
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ported to say that the situation so described could not occur 
would say nothing.** 


(3) They might say “It is unthinkable that a bearded 
person has chin-hairs of less than three inches”, and believe 
this sentence to express a proposition. But it will not be the 
case that the sentence “a bearded person has chin hairs of 
less than three inches” expresses a proposition which we 
cannot think. Our inability to think this “proposition” will 
be because there is no proposition—not even a false one— 
expressed by the sentence. Therefore no proposition can say 
that this “proposition” is unthinkable. 

(4) They might say “it is impossible to imagine—in the 
sense ‘form a mental picture of’—and likewise impossible to 
paint an actual picture on canvas of a person with a two-inch 
beard”, and think that they were asserting a proposition. 
But, for the same reason as before, their sentence would be 
senseless. 


(5) The above four sentences, then, purport to express 
propositions, but fail to do so. What they purport to say 
therefore “cannot be said”, but “shows itself”. Consider how 
the “fact” that a person with a two-inch beard is unimagin- 
able might show itself to us. We try to imagine it and form 
a mental picture of luxuriant growth. No, the length is 
greater than that which we call “two inches”. We try again 
—but now the growth is shorter than that which we call a 
“beard”. We try again and again, picturing one thing after 
another. And then it dawns on us (if we had not already 
realized it) that we can imagine anything we like, without 
limit—but that no matter what we do imagine we shall reject 


%It might be objected that the following sentence does express an 
ordinary empirical proposition, namely: “Correct and normal English usage 


* 


is not to say of anyone that he has a ‘beard’ unless his chin hairs are at_ 


least three inches long”. Perhaps so. But this assertion about linguistic 
usage is not the same as an assertion that one proposition follows from 
another, and it is the latter which is, according to the Tractatus, ‘“unsayable”. 
The statement about the word “beard” is in what Carnap and others later 
called the “formal mode” or the ‘meta language’. cf. Russell’s Introduction 
to the Tractatus, p. 23. 
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it as not being that which the sentence describes. We con- 
sider one after another various possible senses, rejecting them 
all in turn, until we realize that we shall reject everything 
—that we give no sense at all to our sentence. 


Just the same sort of point arises with regard to what 
a rationalist would call the “necessary truth” that “a thing 
cannot be in two places at once”. Just as what conditions 
something has to fulfil before it is called a “beard” is a 
linguistic question, so also it is a linguistic question what 
conditions have to be fulfilled by something seen simul- 
taneously by two people X and Y if it is to be called the 
“same” thing. Now with respect to the word “beard” there 
are at least two distinct actual usages—in one usage a man 
shaves his beard every morning; in another a man doesn’t 
have a beard to shave until he has omitted shaving for some 
weeks or months. So also with regard to the word “same” 
there are two distinct usages. In one usage what X sees 
is the same as what Y sees if every quality possessed by what 
X sees is also possessed by what Y sees, and vice-versa. In 
this sense, Passmore and I could simultaneously see the same 
thing if we both read brand-new copies of the Tractatus in 
our respective homes. 

But there is another usage of “same” in which what 
Passmore and I were simultaneously seeing would not be 
called the same. In this usage what X and Y both simul- 
taneously see is called “the same thing” if and only if what 
X sees has every quality that is possessed by what Y sees, and 
furthermore what X sees is in the same place as what Y sees. 
In this sense of “same” (which is often called “numerical” 
as distinct from “qualitative” sameness) the rule holds: the 
(numerically) same thing cannot be in two places at once. 
Only this rule, in the language of the Tractatus, “Cannot be 
said, it shows itself”. For it purports to assert that such a 
proposition as is expressed by the sentence “What X sees 
is in a different place from what Y sees, yet what they both 
see is numerically the same” can never be true. But such a 
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sentence does not express any proposition whether true or 
false. Unless what X sees is in the same place as what Y 
sees, what they both see is not called “the same (numeric- 
ally)”. And what we call “the same” is a linguistic question. 
Since the above sentence does not express a proposition one 
cannot picture, imagine or think the proposition expressed 
by the sentence. And one does not discover by observing 
Space and Time or the conditions of existence that the 
“proposition” expressed by this sentence can never be true. 


D 


What then of another thing of which the Tractatus 
asserts “it cannot be said: it shows itself’—namely, the law 
of causality, which, says Wittgenstein, might run “There are 
natural laws”? (636). Why, according to Wittgenstein, can- 
not this be said? ‘What can be described can happen too, 
and what is excluded by the law of causality cannot be 
described” (6362). Then what is excluded by the law of 
causality? Apparently it is the non-existence of natural 
laws. So what Wittgenstein is saying is that the non- 
existence of natural laws cannot be described—cannot be said. 
Now when he says that it cannot be said that the same 
particle should be in two places at once—that this cannot be 
described, what he means, we have suggested, is that the 
sentence “A particle is in two places at once” does not express 
any proposition. Such a particle is therefore unthinkable, 
unimaginable. So, presumably, when he says that “there 
are no natural laws” cannot be said what he means is that 
this sentence expresses no proposition, and that therefore 
the non-existence of natural laws is unimaginable in the way 
that a particle in two places at once is. 


Does the sentence express a proposition? Let’s try 
imagining what proposition it might express—what sort of 
situation in space and time. Would it be a situation in which 
every one of the laws enunciated in our science-books and 
regarded as well confirmed by our scientists turned out to 
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be untrue—to admit of exceptions? No, this situation is 
not what we mean to express by the sentence “there are no 
natural laws”. It is rather the situation expressed by the 
sentence “All natural laws now believed in are false”, and 
this is clearly quite compatible with there being other natural 
laws which are undiscovered. Then let’s try as a preliminary 
something a bit simpler: what proposition, if any, is expressed 
by the sentence “There is no natural law concerning the 
incidence of infantile paralysis”. Let’s try imagining. Would 
it be that scientists try out hypothesis after hypothesis for 
twenty years, but each one they try out breaks down on 
testing? No—this is not it. This is the situation we should 
express by the sentence: “The natural law of infantile 
paralysis has not yet been discovered”. Would it be a situa- 
tion in which a thousand years of most intensive research 
by a huge team of the best scientists fails to find an hypothesis 
that is not disconfirmed on testing? No. This, too, is not 
the situation—this isn’t the proposition expressed. And we 
could go on for a long time like this, imagining one thing 
after another—there is nothing we cannot imagine. But 
whatever we do imagine we discard as not an imagination of 
the proposition expressed by the sentence “There are no 
natural laws”. Thus we try out, one after another, various 
things that might be the sense we give to the sentence, 
rejecting them all in turn. After a while it becomes clear that 
no matter what is proposed as the sense we will reject it 
—that we are not going to give any sense to the sentence. 
Thus the sentence does not express a proposition. Moreover, 
Wittgenstein’s assertion “what is excluded by the law of 
causality cannot be described” is senseless, as anyone will 
see who understands it (cf. 654). For it looks as though 
it says of a situation referred to by the words “there are no 
natural laws” that we cannot describe it. The truth is we 
can describe anything we like, but no matter what we describe 
we will not count it as a description of a situation in which 
“there are no natural laws”—of nothing will we say “this is 
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what those words mean”. Nothing will fill the bill—that is, 
we give the words no sense. 

Finally there is the “mystical”. “Not how the world is, 
is the mystical, but that it is” (644). How the world is— 
what it is like—is stated by science; there is a sun and planets 
of such and such a kind, on one of them there are human 
beings who reproduce sexually and die after about seventy 
years, and so on. The mystical is not this sort of thing. “It 
is not problems of natural science which have to be solved” 
(64312). “The facts” (such facts as the above) are all part 
of the mystical problem to be solved—not part of the solution 
of the problem (64321).1° Thus no natural scientific fact 
about how the world is or how it might be, would do. Even 
if human beings lived for ever—this scientific fact about 
“how the world is” would be irrelevant to the mystical prob- 
lem—why is there a world?, why is there life?, “Is not this 
eternal life as enigmatic as our present one?” (64312). This 
fact, if it were a fact, would be part of the problem, not a 
solution to our problem. 

With regard to any particular natural phenomenon—an 
eclipse or death or the heating of a wire, one can sensibly 
ask: why this? For this question says: Tell me a well- 
confirmed hypothesis whose consequent is the sort of pheno- 
menon in question. And scientific hypotheses can be said, 
ie., a sentence like “whenever an electric current of 15 amps. 
passes through a fine wire the wire is heated” expresses a 
proposition. Such a question then can be answered—we may, 
indeed, not be able in practice to discover such a well- 
confirmed hypothesis—but at least the sort of sentence that 
the questioner wants you to utter in reply to his question 
is the sort of sentence that expresses a proposition. “If 
a question can be put at all, then it can also be answered” (65). 

But when we ask, mystically, why is there a world at all? 
why is there life at all? it is not this sort of answer we 
require. “It is not problems of natural science which have 


36 Ogden’s translation is here, I think, unclear. 
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to. be solved” (64312). All such scientific hypotheses are 
themselves part of what we are asking about. “The facts 
are all part of the problem” (64321). What we demand as 
an answer is something like a well-confirmed hypothesis whose 
consequent is everything whatsoever—the world contemplated 
sub specie aeterni as a limited whole, limited by an antecedent 
which is something, in spite of everything being in the con- 
sequent (cf.645). But this “demand” is a demand for nothing, 
in the same sort of way that—if we only call by the name 
“beard” something longer than three inches—the demand for 
a beard shorter than three inches is a demand for nothing. 

If this is our usage for “beard”, then “Smith has a five 
inch beard” can be said, i.e., the sentence expresses a proposi- 
tion. And so also the question which demands this sort of 
answer, e.g., “Which of these people has a five-inch beard?” 
is a question that can be asked. But “Smith has a two-inch 
beard” will be something that cannot be said. And therefore 
the question that demands an answer of this sort, e.g., “Which 
of these people has a two-inch beard?” cannot be asked. “For 
an answer which cannot be expressed the question too cannot 
be expressed. The riddle does not exist” (65). 

That the answer to the question “Which of these people 
has a two-inch beard?” cannot be expressed shows itself in 
the following way: No person we ever find or even imagine 
will do—one and all are rejected as not doing. Smith’s chin- 
hairs are all right for length—but they are not what we call 
a beard. Jones has a beard all right, but it’s not two inches 
long. Robinson will not do either. No one will do at all. 
Nothing at all will fill the bill. 

The mystical problem presents itself thus. Things happen. 
A wire glows. Why? Because of an electric current. But 
why do electric currents make wires glow? Again perhaps 
an answer is given, bringing this regularity under a still 
wider one. But sooner or later the answer has to be: it is so. 
It just happens that way—“accidentally’, so to speak. 
“What”, we ask, “is the sense of it, what’s the purpose, what 
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the value?” And now, nothing that is said in answer will 
do any more. Whatever answer is proposed, so long as it is 
some actual existent thing, turns out not to fill the bill. For 
if it is an actual existent thing it too is “accidental”, of no 
ultimate “value”; it too is part of the problem and not of the 
solution. Just the same questions arise about it. 

“The sense of the world must lie outside the world. In 
the world everything is as it is and happens as it does happen. 
In it there is no value—and if there were, it would be of no 
value. If there is a value which is of value, it must lie outside 
all happening and being-so. For all happening and being-so 
is accidental. What makes it non-accidental cannot lie in the 
world, for otherwise this would again be accidental. It must 
lie outside the world” (641). 

Nothing in the whole wide world will fill the bill. 


THE RELATION OF INNER EXPERIENCE 
AND OVERT BEHAVIOUR 


By W. M. O’NeIL 


i, 

Ir can be said that up till the emergence of behaviourism, 
psychologists deemed themselves to be concerned with the 
study of consciousness or inner experience and that one 
feature of the behaviourist revolt was the rejection of this 
as the field of study. The grounds for the rejection were 
varied, some considering that consciousness did not exist, 
others that it was not significant in understanding human 
nature and conduct, and others again that it was not amenable 
to scientific study. But whichever his reason, the behaviourist 
set overt behaviour in the place of inner experience. A few 
of the older traditionalists went on as though the revolt 
had not occurred, but many, who were perhaps not so firmly 
entrenched in the tradition, were affected without becoming 
complete converts to behaviourism. Amongst these were some 
(and they have gained many adherents with the passage of 
time) who wished to be neither anti-mentalist nor anti- 
behaviourist. They do not form any closely-knit school and 
in the main they have been the authors of sober moderate 
textbooks rather than writers of polemic works or studies of 
general psychological theory. Their standard way of indicating 
the subject-matter of psychology has been to say that 
psychology studies both inner experience and overt behaviour. 
Three examples may be cited. Pillsbury) defines psychology 
as “the science of behaviour and the knowing functions of 
man”, Woodworth"*) as “the study of behaviour and experi- 
ence of an individual”, and Warren‘) as “the science which 
deals with the interaction between man and his environment 
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by means of the nervous system and its terminal organs, 
together with the mental events which accompany this inter- 
play”. Each of them goes on to illustrate and to make more 
specific what he means by his definition, but none gives a 
detailed analysis of the implications of a statement which is 
suitable enough perhaps for the opening chapter of intro- 
ductory texts which aim primarily at presenting experimental 
findings. Occasionally, such theorists are called eclectics 
because they avoid the issues between mentalism and 
behaviourism and attempt to straddle these opposing positions. 
For convenience, they will be called by this name here. 


Those who adopt such a view of the subject-matter of 
psychology, and it has its attractions, must face the problem 
of showing in what way inner experience and overt behaviour 
belong together and that they do not constitute, as Hunter’) 
suggested, the subject-matter of two separate sciences. One 
does not demonstrate a unity by arguing, as Pillsbury does, 
that inner experience is important for the understanding of 
overt behaviour and that the two are causally related. By 
showing that physiological and social conditions are signifi- 
cant in understanding behaviour or that the three are causally 
related, one has not demonstrated that physiology, behaviour 
psychology, and sociology have a single subject-matter. It 
must be recognized, however, that such evidence does support 
a contention that the events studied by these three sciences 
belong to the one realm of existence, for instance that they 
occur in the same time and space. Now it may well be that 
the eclectics wanted to support a similar view in relation to 
overt behaviour and inner experience. To argue that the two 
are causally related is to argue against any thorough-going 
dualism,’ a doctrine upon which mentalism ordinarily rested 
and which behaviourism was insistent on rejecting. It may 
~~ 1 By dualism is not meant merely the doctrine that mind and body are 
different, as say mountains and cyclones are different, but that they belong 
to completely different realms or have completely different conditions of 


existence. A dualist who argues for interactionism denies his dualism 
in this sense. 
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be that the eclectics wanted to show that a rejection of 
dualism did not involve one in behaviourism pure and simple.” 


On the other hand, it must be recognized that whatever 
lack of coherence there may be in the psychologies of the 
eclectics does not seem attributable to any cleavage in their 
subject-matter. It would, on the contrary, seem to arise from 
their disinclination to push on with the implications of their 
views, a characteristic evident in their being content with an 
unsatisfactory definition of their fields of study. This absence 
of evidence that theirs is a double-barrelled field suggests 
that they may be right in not restricting themselves to either 
inner experience or overt behaviour. There is a further point 
of justification that will become clearer as we proceed, 
namely that there are few psychological problems which are 
not more fully illuminated by the use of both introspection 
and objective methods, which have been regarded as the sole 
avenues to inner experience and overt behaviour respectively. 


A common way of distinguishing inner experience and 
overt behaviour uses the privacy of inner experience and the 
“openness” of overt behaviour. This, however, is a distinction 
between, not the things, but the conditions of their observa- 
tion. This difference could arise from differences in the 
things (yet to be stated) or in the observer or in both. We 
are sensitive to light of approximately 390 to 760 millimicrons 
but not to infra-red or ultra-violet light, so that the former is 
observable with the unaided eye and the latter is observable 
only with special aids*; this, however is not a distinguishing 
characteristic of the two, but is the joint effect of their 
differences in wave-length and the nature of the visual 
receptors. If one had “infra-red” eyes, one could see infra-red 
light. Likewise, if one were telepathic, one could observe 
others’ after-images as well as one’s own.. But as one is not, 
and as there are no aids other than their introspection and 


2On the other hand, it may be that they were merely giving expression 
to the view that the sciences should work together. cf. Lynd™. 

3 Of course, strictly we do not see light; we see colour, light being 
a necessary condition for the seeing; the loose way of speaking adopted 
above makes for ease of statement. 
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report, their after-images are private to each of them. This 
way of distinction, then, brings out no useful information in 
differentiating or identifying the two terms, and a resort will 
be made to “definition by denotation”. 

By inner experience, psychologists have meant such things 
as my after-images, the appearance (to me) of a tilted penny, 
my recollections of some past event, my anticipation of a 
future one, my feeling of satisfaction upon drinking when 
thirsty, my feeling of distaste with noisy eaters, my impulse 
to rise and forego dinner when in their presence, and so on. 
By overt behaviour, they have meant such things as my gazing 
at a uniform grey surface, my looking at a penny held at 
arm’s length, my talking of the past or the future, my 
muscular movements in taking a drink and my facial 
expression upon taking it, and so on; in addition, of course, 
it has meant such things as the running about of a rat in 
a maze. 

Before attempting to show that the two lists are or are 
not lists of the same sorts of things, it is important to ask 
what is common to the things within either list other than 
the conditions of their observation which have already been 
dealt with. Under the influence of idealist epistemology, 
psychologists have tended to regard the phenomenal charac- 
teristics of things as mental. For instance, the appearance 
to me of the tilted penny has been regarded, not as a set of 
characteristics of any real or material penny out there, but 
as a set of characteristics of my percept which belongs to 
or exists in my mind. Should it happen to look elliptical, 
then it would seem that this shape does not belong to the 
material penny but to something else, to the phenomenon or 
the appearance, to the percept of the penny.* This pheno- 


ee 
*It is interesting to note that psychologists not entirely disposed to 
idealism have come to accept some special status of the elliptical character 
of the tilted penny of the philosophers. It is only, of course, with special 
effort that one sees the tilted penny as anything but round, so we find the 
Gestaltists® asking how it is that an elliptical stimulus, i.e., the shape 
the physical tilted penny has against its background, gives rise to the 
experience of a round object. Thus the same tilted penny has had asked 
about it the two questions: “How is it that a round object is seen as 
elliptical?” and “How is it that an elliptical object is seen as round?” 
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menon or percept would seem to exist only while it is per- 
ceived. So that not only is it mental because it is perceived, 
but also it exists because it is perceived. My images, feelings 
and impulses were held to be mental on the same ground, 
i.e., they are part of my experience and are not identical with 
any real or material objects. They are in my mind or belong 
to it because I am aware of them. If I do not experience the 
image, then I have no image, there is no image; if I do not 
feel pleased, then I have no pleasure, there is no pleasure, 
and so on. Inner experience is distinguished by being known, 
by being constituted in fact by being known; in brief, the 
mental is the conscious, i.e., the known. This view still lurks 
in the notion of inner experience, although as a rule it is not 
brought out explicitly. It did form one of the bases of the 
early opposition to unconscious mentality as propounded by 
Freud, but with the assimilation of at least this much 
Freudian psychology into the orthodox body of psychology, 
an explicit statement of this sort would ordinarily be rejected. 


Even when the view was explicitly held, its implications 
were not widely recognized. If what is known is on that 
account mental, then the psychologist has undisputed claim 
to the whole of the subject-matter of science, for there is 
nothing for anyone else to study. Several attempts, however, 
were made to salvage something for the other sciences, not 
motivated presumably by a desire to find a place in the sun 
for them but by a recognition that something must be wrong 
with the view when they were so obviously in the sun. Wundt, 
for instance, allotted to psychology the study of concrete 
experience as it is immediately given and to the physical 
sciences the study of the inferred abstract physical world 
lying behind or beyond immediate experience. Titchener, 
pursuing a similar line, allotted to both immediate experience, 
but differentiated them on whether they regarded it as depen- 
dent upon or independent of an experiencer. British psycho- 
logy of the day, generally, was nearer to Wundt in dis- 
tinguishing immediate experience and some form of indirect 
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or mediate experience (or knowledge). In the case of 
Titchener, one might well ask whether or not experience is 
dependent upon an experiencer, and then reject whichever 
view (ie, that of psychology or that of physics) is deemed 
to be wrong.’ One of the assumptions is presumably wrong 
and a science proceeding on it will in consequence be nonsense, 
being a study of what does not exist. Titchener’s case is 
made plausible by his reference to illusions of space, time 
and mass. One example will.suffice here. The lines in the 
Miiller-Lyer figure (an immediate experience when the figure 
is looked at) appear unequal, although they are in fact equal. 
When one regards these lines as an objective fact, i.e., as 
occurring independently of an experiencer, they are to be 
regarded as equal; when they are taken as the lines that some 
particular person experiences they are unequal.“°) Now if 
the first of these is true, then the person in the second case 
is making a mistake in taking them as unequal. To retort 
that the experience of unequal lines is real, is something not 
to be brushed aside, is no answer to this; it is no answer even 
when it is said that if the inequality is not physically real, 
then it is psychologically real. That people experience them 
as unequal is real, and it is equally the case (ie., real) that 
they are making a mistake. The physicist’s only interest in 
mistakes of this sort is to eliminate them; the psychologist, 
however, is interested in them because they are part of his 
subject-matter; he wishes to know how mistakes are made. 
The only alternative to this conclusion that there are not two 
sets of lines, one physical and the other psychological, is a 
complete dualism, that the physical and the psychological are 
two distinct realms, between which there is no relation, not 
even the relation of being parallel. 

With the Wundtian view and the analogous British view, 
there is the special difficulty for the physicist in getting at 
"One suspects, of course, that Titchener did not mean that one and the 
same bit of experience could be viewed in both ways, but that some bits 


could be viewed one way and some another. If this is so, then he was 
repeating Locke’s distinction between primary and secondary qualities. 
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the abstract, in studying what cannot be observed; the only 
resort might be phantasy. If, however, one takes immediate 
experience (i.e., direct acquaintance with) and indirect know- 
ledge (ie., knowing about) as two forms of knowing, then 
there may seem to be a way out of this. But it is difficult 
not to apply the argument that leads us to regard the 
immediately known as mental to the indirectly known as well. 
This brings us back to the point where we started. There is 
the further difficulty of making any distinction between the 
forms or ways of knowing, for although it is easy and perhaps 
convincing enough to say they are different, it is difficult to 
say precisely in what they are different. As psychologists, 
we must concede that the introspective studies of the early 
experimentalists do seem to lend some weight to some such 
distinction, although their studies were carried out on the 
assumption (borrowed from the philosophers) that there was 
such a distinction. We can, for instance, look, as Titchener 
points out, at the Miiller-Lyer figure knowing that the two 
lines are equal but see them as unequal. And it is not that 
the one knowledge necessarily gives way to the other or even 
alternates with it; the two may be had together. Further, 
there does seem to be a difference between the full-bodied 
experience of looking at a yellow disc on a grey ground (and 
even the memory image of it) on the one hand, and the much 
more tenuous and bare piece of knowledge given in the words 
“the yellow disc is on a grey ground”. This does not lend 
much weight to Wundt’s distinction between the concrete 
material of the psychologists and the abstract material of the 
physicists; the latter to most neutral observers would seem to 
be dealing with much the more full-bodied material. These 
introspective studies also produced evidence to show that the 
distinctions between sensation, image and abstract ideas were 
very slender, that in fact in marginal cases the distinctions 
could not be made. They appreciated the point of some of this 
evidence, e.g., Perky’s experiment on sensation and image in 
Titchener’s laboratory, but not of a good deal of it, e.g., the 


Cc 
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controversial thought experiments might be regarded as 
evidence of the difficulty in making any sharp distinction 
between image and abstract idea (imageless thought). 
Although this is a side issue in the present inquiry, it would 
seem that the distinction between immediate and indirect 
knowledge is not a distinction between ways of knowing, but 
between two other related matters. First; things may be 
known very much in the full as it were, or very much incom- 
plete. When I have direct acquaintance with something, 
I know a wide range of its qualities and know it in a varied 
context. When I have indirect knowledge about it, I know 
only a limited number of its qualities and little of its 
surroundings. Second, our knowing of things may have come 
about in different ways. For instance, I may have come to 
know that the yellow disc is on the grey ground by seeing it 
or by hearing the assertion made or by concluding it from 
other propositions that imply it. This is not a distinction 
between ways of knowing but between ways of coming to 
know, i.e., between the conditions of this knowing and the 
conditions of that. Now it might be objected that in this 
second point there is a clear distinction between knowing 
a mere existence (e.g., seeing the yellow disc on the grey 
ground) and the knowing a proposition (e.g., knowing that 
the yellow disc is on the grey ground). Without elaborating 
the matter, this may be rejected in that the proposition is 
a relationship holding between the terms, and this relationship 
is in the mere existence; we do not experience existences and 
then relate them, we experience things related. 


My primary concern, however, is to deny that the known 
is mental because it is known and to assert that equating 
mental and conscious leads us to lose sight of the special 
characteristics of the mental. The Wundtian tradition which 
began with equation of mental and conscious arrived ulti- 
mately at the point where everything mental was reduced 
to the sensory, i.e., knowledge of qualities of material things. 
In the theoretical field, we have Titchener’s final position in 
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which the common feature of the mental elements of sensation, 
image and feeling was their being sensory,“*) and in the 
experimental field we have Nafe’s reduction of pleasure and 
unpleasure to patterns of tactile sensation.“”) 

As might have been suggested above, the psychologist’s 
interest in error has made him especially prone to idealism, 
or to representationism, for it seems to make the problem of 
error manageable. Furthermore, the early experimentalist 
would have seen a denial of the mentality of the known as a 
plundering of his subject-matter. His search for the dimen- 
sions and classes of cognitive objects or contents would be 
a duplication with inferior tools of’ the work of the physical 
scientists, unless he were to be taken as working upon the 
mental whereas they were to be taken as working through it. 
Yet the denial would have left many problems for him, even 
though he remained primarily concerned with cognition. 
Assuming the known to have an existence independent of its 
being known, the psychologist might properly proceed to 
study cognition and the conditions of its occurrence. For 
example, he might inquire what objects may be known under 
specific conditions (and this is what Wundt and his successors 
can be regarded as having done). Or to be more specific, he 
might inquire under what conditions the yellow colour of an 
orange object may be seen and under what conditions it 
cannot be seen, e.g., when alongside red objects in the one 
case and when alongside yellow objects in the other. He 
might also inquire into the conditions of error in knowing 
various kinds of objects, seeking these conditions in the 
object, in its surrounding and in the experiencer. In studies 
of this kind, it may be important to distinguish between 
mental and physical objects, for it may be that we are more 
or less prone to error in knowing the mental. All of this 
fits quite well into the programme of the introspective experi- 
mentalists, although it might properly be argued that they 
unnecessaarily restricted their inquiries by pinning so much’ 
faith to introspection. In many instances, their work along 
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these lines would have been furthered by a resort to “objective 
observation” which the behaviourists and the eclectics regard 
as: the avenue to overt behaviour. Colour is one of the 
characteristics of the known object that attracted special 
attention from the mentalists, yet very many significant 
studies in colour discrimination have been conducted by 
means of “objective observation”. In fact, one may more 
readily establish whether a person can distinguish, say, red 
from green by “objective” means than by “introspection”, 
ie., by having him do sorting tests, or respond to confusion 
plates, or engage in colour mixing and matching, rather than 
by asking him to describe what he sees. On the other hand, 
certain matters can be more readily established “introspec- 
tively”, e.g., the binocular fusion of red and green to give 
yellow. The same general considerations apply to feeling, 
striving and other orectic forms of inner experience. Just as 
the psychoanalysts have shown that dreams (inner experi- 
ence) are significant data in studying these problems, so also 
have they shown that unrestricted speech while in a relaxed 
state and other forms of “off-guard” overt behaviour such 
as children’s play are significant. 

If then it is accepted that inner experience as a field of 
events is not characterized by its being known (i.e., that the 
mental is not necessarily conscious and that we may engage 
in mental activity without being aware of it) we must look 
elsewhere for some distinguishing features of the mental. 
If we seek as the features of the mental the common charac- 
teristics of whatever can be known, we end up with logical 
characteristics rather than specifically psychological or 
mental ones. 

In turning to overt behaviour, it must be stressed that the 
radical behaviourists should not be taken seriously when they 
maintain that overt behaviour is identical with effector 
activity, that the response is to be described solely in terms 
of muscle movements and gland secretions. In practice they 
rarely described behaviour in these terms, although they 
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maintained that it was their aim to do so. They have not 
always recognized the way in which they have fallen short 
of their aims and, when they have, they have not recognized 
the grounds for it. At best they have offered apologies, or 
said, as Hull) does, that it is necessary because of the present 
limited knowledge to speak at a molar level. Their accounts 
of behaviour rarely, if ever, contain an account of which 
effectors are operating and in which way, but have consisted 
of accounts of various “commerces-with” objects and situa- 
tions. For instance, they have dealt with such matters as 
what features of objects can be discriminated, what con- 
ditions are relevant to these discriminations, what objects or 
situations are attained and the ways in which they are 
attained, what conditions are relevant to such attainings, and 
the like. Most of these operations involve effector activity, 
but they have been described in terms other than effector 
movement. Thus it is possible to speak of them in terms 
other than these and yet say something about them. For 
instance, locomotor effector activity is involved in a rat’s 
running about in a maze or in crossing an electrified grid. 
Yet the behaviourists do not say which muscles have moved 
in which ways, nor do they need to do so in order to describe 
the events in which they are interested. They have perhaps 
unnecessarily handicapped themselves by their refusal to use 
in the early stages what they deemed to be mentalist terms 
and concepts. This self-denial had, of course, good dis- 
ciplinary value for the science, for many of these terms and 
concepts had lost their sharp edges through over-use. And 
further, in some ways behaviourism was a revolt (confused 
no doubt on this point) against idealism. Although some 
inspiration and support came from American philosophers 
engaged in a rejection of idealism, the behaviourists adopted 
a very simple or naive realism and empiricism. In any case, 
they rejected much that was merely incidental to what was in 
itself objectionable, and of course some things were rejected 
in name only, e.g., their claim to be concerned only with 
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effector movements was a denial in name only of there being 
anything (perhaps mental) over and above effector move- 
ments. In the course of time much of what was rejected 
has crept back into the more sophisticated behaviourism 
that is now current. A few examples of this will serve. The 
whole field of cognition originally shrank to stimulation and 
the material presented consisted of little more than an account 
of the receptors and of the physical properties of the stimuli; 
perception, ideas, images and the rest were eliminated. 
Gradually, however, some aspects of what these terms stand 
for have come back in with new names like stimulus trace, 
discrimination, stimulus generalization, and expectancy. 
Introspection, the arch-horror, was soon back again, only 
slightly disguised under the name verbal report. It is clear 
that although a verbal response was on exactly the same 
footing as a locomotor response, the real point of the verbal 
report was not the response but what it signified. The 
behaviourist was powerless to attack or defend such theories 
as the James-Lange theory of emotion as the experience of 
bodily changes or the Watson theory of thinking as sub-vocal 
speech, without resort to the observation of what was private 
to the observer who was also the person in whom the emotion 
occurred or who was engaged in thinking. Perhaps the most 
interesting of all is the way in which the central part of the 
instinct doctrine has returned as drive. The Watsonian 
behaviourists did not dispense with instinct immediately, but 
retained the motor side of the concept, having of course 
rejected the impulsive core as mentalist. What they retained 
was virtually useless to them, so that their onslaughts on 
the instinct doctrine were intensified. When this rejection of 
instinct was at its climax in the mid-twenties, the concept of 
drive began to receive support which has steadily increased 
until almost all the central features of the instinct doctrine 
are now accepted by behaviouristic psychologists. It is true 
that, in detail, drive is much better based upon experimental 
evidence than was the detail of instinct, but one might have 
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expected the intervening thirty years (since, say, McDougall’s 
Introduction to Social Psychology) to have provided this 
better base for instinct in any case. And finally, we may note 
Hull” proclaiming that we must recognize as molar features 
of behaviour such things as insight, purpose, goals, intents and 
strivings, and insisting merely that they are not to be 
regarded as irreducible. The significance of all this can be 
seen best in those behaviourists who did not swing over 
completely to an alleged physiologism. Tolman, for instance, 
has from the outset regarded himself as a behaviourist .and 
in full sympathy with the Watsonian revolt against the 
mentalism of the day, but has retained also from the outset 
most of the terms and concepts that have been mentioned 
above. He has recognized that one may be a behaviourist 
in the general sense and yet retain much of what was really 
incidental to mentalism, and (although perhaps not explicitly) 
that a rejection of idealism did not drive one necessarily to 
a straightout mechanical materialism. 

Just as I maintained that what distinguished all that is 
included in inner experience, in so far as it concerns the 
psychologist, is not that it was known, so I am maintaining 
that what distinguishes all that is included in overt behaviour, 
in so far as it concerns the psychologist, is not that it is 
physiological effector reaction to stimulation of physiological 
-receptors. When extreme views of inner experience and of 
overt behaviour are taken, what sharply distinguishes the 
two is that the first is embedded in idealism and the second 
in materialism. When we have disentangled inner experience 
and overt behaviour from these particular metaphysical pre- 
sumptions, it becomes possible to show that those features 
which enable us to class together all the events that comprise 
inner experience as mental are the features which enable one 
to class together all the events which comprise overt behaviour 
as molar or as other than the simple physiological. This can 
be brought out most directly by comparing the distinguishing 
marks of behaviour as propounded by McDougall) and by 
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Tolman.“?) Although McDougall has often used the term 
behaviour in indicating the subject-matter of psychology, he 
is in no sense a behaviourist or objectivist, and although not 
primarily concerned in cognitive problems as were the men- 
talists in general, he is clearly a mentalist. He is a mentalist, 
however, who has broken sufficiently with idealism to seek the 
mental not in a conglomerate of experience, but having dis- 
tinguished between experience, experiencing and experiencer, 
to seek it in the experiencing and the experiencer. And 
finally, although he has not entirely shaken off the notion that 
the mental is always conscious, it is clear that he does not 
take its mentality to consist in its consciousness. In this 
context, then, behaviour for McDougall does not signify only 
muscle movements and gland secretions, even though it may 
involve them. Tolman, on the other hand, would, as indicated 
above, place himself with the behaviourists, although he would 
disagree with most others in their adoption of a thorough- 
going mechanism. Under slightly differing terms, McDougall 
and Tolman assert that behaviour is distinguished by such 
features as its being purposive, discriminative, and adaptable. 
It is such marks as these which characterize what is left 
of inner experience when we have eliminated the confusion 
arising from the equation of the mental and the known, and 
which characterize overt behaviour when we regard it as 
something more than physiological reaction (ie., when we 
consider its molar features). Both McDougall and Tolman, 
useful guides though they be to the definition of the subject- 
matter of psychology, are uncertain guides. McDougall was 
troubled by vestiges of idealism and was never sure that there 
was any alternative to mechanism other than vitalism and often 
leant over backwards into the latter in recoiling from the former. 
To these sources of difficulty one may add his trifling with mind- 
body dualism, his persistence in using the term “teleology” 
without wanting to mean what the term ordinarily means, 
and his being led consequently into indeterminism. Tolman, 
on the other hand, has not been thoroughgoing enough in his 
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behaviourism. Purpose and cognition in his view are not 
features of behaviour, but inferred or immanent deter- 
minants of it. They become lost as unobservable or hypo- 
thetical intervening variables. They are left in the realm 
of mind which has had the door of introspection shut upon it. 
Had he been a complete behaviourist, he would either have 
renounced them (a course in which I suggest he would have 
been, like most behaviourists, wrong) or have brought them 
out into the open as features of behaviour (a course in which 
I suggest he would have been right) .® 

The position for which I am arguing is that in addition 
to engaging in activities like respiration, reproduction, growth 
and elimination, certain kinds of organisms, perhaps all of 
but only those recognized as animals, engage in activities like 
knowing (experiencing, being aware of, distinguishing, dis- 
crimination, or what you will), striving (goal seeking, 
pursuing) and feeling (being pleased or unpleased about, and 
so on) and that these activities are subject to certain kinds of 
changes which are called learning or adaptation. Further, 
that although all these activities either involve or have 
amongst the conditions of their occurrence certain complex 
physico-chemical events or better certain physiological events, 
they are different from these events. I am not concerned 
whether these activities be termed behaviour or mental 
activity, as long as the former is not equated with physio- 
logical events and the latter is not equated with the known 
or the conscious, and is not regarded as occurring in a realm 
different from the realm in which the physiological occurs, 
a realm for which there is a different logic. These activities 
are observable both “introspectively” and “objectively”. It 
has already been argued that introspection and objective 
observation are not the observation of different objects but 
differ from each other in the conditions under which the 
~—eTolman is obscure on this point, sometimes asserting purpose and 
cognition to be features of behaviour but more generally asserting them 


to be things inferred from behaviour or to be assumed variables intervening 
between behaviour and environmental-organismic causes. 
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observation is conducted. It is admitted, of course, that some 
objects are observable introspectively and not objectively and 
vice versa, but not that there are two sorts of objects. Certain 
purposings or strivings are not ordinarily observed or observ- 
able by the person himself that are observable by others, and 
on the other hand certain purposings are observed by the 
person himself that are not observable, at any rate until 
some time has elapsed, by others. These are not different 
types of purposing, but different cases. In some cases the 
“inside view” more readily yields information, in others the 
“outside view”, while in many cases the information can be 
obtained as readily from the one as the other, although 
different procedures may need to be adopted in each. 

It is sometimes maintained that we cannot observe the 
mental activities of others, that we can only infer them from 
the outward bodily movements to which they give rise. There 
is usually implicit in this thesis a distinction between inner 
experience and overt behaviour, together with the assumption 
that what constitutes inner experience is observable only 
introspectively. To that extent the thesis has already been 
rejected, but it seems desirable at this point to take it up 
more directly. Let us take two examples, one from the 
cognitive and the other from the orectic field. When I 
project my after-image on a plane surface at the same distance 
from my eyes as the original stimulus object, then the after- 
image appears the same size as the original stimulus. When 
the projection surface is further away the after-image appears 
larger, when it is nearer the after-image appears smaller. 
If the laws of optics alone applied here, then the size of the 
after-image in relationship to the size of the original stimulus 
would be a direct function of the distance of the projection 
surface in relation to the distance of the stimulus object. 
However, the size of the after-image is somewhere between 
the size of the optically expected size and the original 
stimulus, ie., it regresses towards the “real” size. Now 
although my after-image can be observed only by me, this 
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phenomenal regression towards the “real”, and not the after- 
image as such, is the sort of thing that concerns the psycho- 
logist. That is, the after-image is no more mental than a 
piece of coloured paper that one is looking at; what is mental 
is the knowing of pieces of paper and after-images. And 
although it is easier to study the phenomenal regression by 
introspection, i.e., by observing and reporting upon the size 
of the after-image, it is possible to study it objectively by 
having the person do something involving the size of the after- 
image, just as inability to discriminate red and green may 
be objectively observed by having the person do something 
involving red and green discrimination, for example, reading 
the numbers on the Ishihara plates. As a second example, 
we may take a person who is angry. Now it must be acknow- 
ledged that his experience of his anger is different from our 
experience of his anger, but that does not involve an admission 
that two different angers are being observed. He is involved 
in his anger in a way that we are not, even though he may 
be angry with us. In addition, it must be pointed out that 
his being angry is not dependent upon his knowing that he 
is, ie., his anger is not his experiencing his anger (an inter- 
pretation that most mentalists would make in accordance 
with their acceptance of the idealist position). Now it might 
be suggested that we don’t observe his anger at all, that what 
we do is to observe his tensed muscles, his flushed face, his 
fierce tones and violent actions and then infer from these 
signs that he is angry. There are two retorts one might make 
to this. First, it is impossible to maintain a distinction 
between direct knowledge or observation and indirect know- 
ledge or inference. One does arrive at different pieces of 
knowledge in different ways and does, of course, have those 
knowings under other different conditions, but that does not 
make them different kinds of knowing—a point dealt with 
above. Second, and this is actually a related point, as the 
Gestalt psychologists have shown, the notion that one knows 
directly signs and supplies in some way their relation is 
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difficult to maintain in the face of the experimental evidence. 
It may be, of course, although I am not at all sure about it, 
that if we never had experience of our own after-images and 
of our own anger we might not be able to observe phenomenal 
regression towards the “real” and anger in the behaviour of 
others. It is possible that through having our fingers burnt 
we can recognize what the thermometer is measuring, but 
this is not equivalent to saying that we can only observe 
what the thermometer is measuring if we stick our fingers, 
as well as the thermometer, into the oven. My reason 
for doubting that experience of our own mentality is a 
prerequisite to observing that of others is the intelligible 
way in which the educated congenitally blind can speak of 
colours, a knowledge of which they arrive at through the sort 
of steps that we arrive at a knowledge of others’ mentality, 
without ever having had an opportunity of arriving at it 
in the way comparable to that in which we arrive at a know- 
ledge of our own mentality. 

At the same time it must be emphasized that a fuller 
knowledge of behaviour will result if we make use of our 
observations of it both in ourselves and in others. And to 
this extent the eclectics are right in urging the use of both 
“introspection” and “objective observation”, just as to an 
extent they are right in recognizing that the subject-matter 
of psychology includes both “inner experience” and “overt 
behaviour”. Their deficiencies, as has been argued, lie in 
their failure to work out just what is entailed in their view, 
in their failure to recognize that the distinctions other than as 
rough approximations that may be useful in certain pre- 
liminary inquiries, must be rejected as serious distinctions in 
any systematic theorizing. 
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STOUT’S THEORY OF UNIVERSALS 
By D. J. O’Connor. 


i 

Srour’s theory of universals was originally set out in a 
paper entitled The Nature of Universals and Propositions, 
which he read to the British Academy in 1921. He sub- 
sequently defended it in a symposium held in 1923 at the 
Joint Session of the Aristotelian Society and the Mind 
Association and restated it in his presidential address to 
a later Joint Session in 1936.1 It is a theory which has 
excited a lot of comment and criticism but it seems from 
Stout’s last words on the subject that he considered this 
criticism to be either fallacious or irrelevant. It is there- 
fore clear that it is not an easy theory to understand as the 
critics included philosophers of such eminence and ability as 
Professor G. E. Moore and Professor Kemp Smith. For this 
reason it seems to me to be worth while to try to restate the 
theory in the light of Stout’s replies to his critics in order 
to see the aspect of the problem which he was trying to 
emphasize and why the parties to the dispute failed to reach 
any agreement. But the discussion has an interest beyond 
the elucidation of the particular arguments involved, as it 
raises some points which are of great importance for the 
problem of universals. 

In my treatment I will try to keep closely to Stout’s 
actual words and order of argument. This is rather a 
clumsy and uneconomical method of exposition, but it does 
minimize the risk of misinterpreting the theory. I will first 
of all outline the theory as Stout originally stated it. He 


starts by opposing what he calls “the traditional view”, viz., 


SSS 

1I have not considered in detail two papers published in this Journal 
(one in 1940 and one posthumously) as they do not seem to me to add 
anything important to his previous statements. 
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that “qualities and relations as such are universal”. On this 
view the unity of a class or kind is not an ultimate type of 
unity. It depends on the class-concept which is the property 
or set of properties shared by each member of the class. The 
word “shared” is used here in a non-quantitative sense and 
means merely that the identical quality can qualify two or 
more distinct particulars and the identical relation can relate 
two or more sets of related terms. On this view, a class, the 
class A, for instance, is the set of individuals possessing all 
the properties a,, a,, a,, etc., which are the defining charac- 
teristics of the class A. I suppose that this is just another 
way of expressing the doctrine of the traditional logic that 
the connotation of a term determines its denotation. 


Now Stout holds, against this view, that the unity of a 
class or kind is an ultimate form of unity and that it is not 
possible to analyse it without a vicious circle. He points out 
that there are many such ultimate and unanalysable forms of 
unity in the universe, such as the unity of the living organism, 
the unity of space, etc., and holds that the unity of a class 
or kind, which he calls a “distributive unity” is just another 
one of these forms. ‘“‘What I am going to mean by the term 
‘universal’ is either this unity itself, if taken as ultimate, or 
if it is not taken as ultimate, whatever principle is supposed 
to account for it” (Studies in Philosophy and Psychology, 
p. 385). As a matter of fact, Stout: does take the unity as 
ultimate throughout his discussion so that we can ignore the 
qualification which he adds to this definition. He contrasts 
his own view with the traditional one as follows: “A character 
characterizing a thing or individual is as particular as the 
thing or individual which it characterizes. Of two billiard 
balls, each has its own particular roundness separate and 
distinct from that of the other, just as the billiard balls them- 
selves are distinct and separate” (Ibid., p. 386). Thus a 
minimum meaning of the word “particular” for Stout is 
“distinct and separate” and I presume, though he does not 
further define these terms, that by “distinct” he means “dis- 
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tinguishable in cognition”, and by “separate” he -means 
“separate in space and/or time”. 

Nevertheless, we do quite usually talk of “common 
properties” as when, for instance, we express the fact that 
two billiard balls are both round and both red by saying that 
they have the properties “round” and “red” in common. Stout 
has therefore to explain this mode of speech which, in so far 
as linguistic usage is relevant, is prima facie evidence against 
his theory. He explains it by saying that the phrase “common 
character” is really elliptical and means “a certain general 
kind or class of characters”. Thus when we say that A and 
B have a certain property P in common, this is just a con- 
venient way of saying that A has p, and B has p, and that 
p, and p, are particular instances of the class P. And when 
we say that A and B share a common character, all we really 
mean is that p, and p, are distributed among the particulars 
which they qualify. Thus Stout explains that he regards 
abstract nouns not as singular terms or proper names, as it 
were, of abstract concepts but as general terms standing for a 
class. “Redness” stands for the class of particular instances 
of red in the same way as “crow” stands for the class of 
particular crows. 

Stout next goes on to distinguish his position from that 
of the nominalists. He agrees with the nominalists in holding 
that properties are as particular as the things they qualify, 
but he disagrees with their attempt to analyse the distributive 
unity of a class in terms of the relation of “resemblance”. 
His reason for this is that the distributive unity of a class - 
is expressed in words by “all”, “any”, “every”, “some”, and 
the indefinite article, and these words clearly cannot be 

nalysed in terms of the relation of resemblance. I suppose 
ens his point is that these words are quantifiers and the 
notion of resemblance is a qualitative notion. It seems to 
me, however, that a nominalist might well deny that the 
concept of the distributive unity of a class is expressed by 
quantifiers at all. Quantifiers are used only to express the: 
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relations between classes, in the way in which Euler’s circles 
are used in the traditional logic to express “all” and “some”, 
but they are not used to express the relation between members 
of the same class. It is true that the indefinite article is an 
exception to this rule as it is used to express the relation of 
class-membership. “A crow’”’ means one individual belonging 
to the class “crows”. But, of course, this is a relation which 
cam be analysed in terms of resemblance. 

He is on stronger ground, however, with two further 
objections. (i) He says that the nominalist cannot think 
of a class as a whole without mentally reviewing all the 
members of the class. Berkeley, for instance, says that we 
take a particular triangle as representing the class “triangle”. 
Stout points to the criticism often made against such theories 
that it would be impossible for us to do this without a.mental 
review of the class members. And, of course, if such a feat 
were psychologically possible, Berkeley’s theory of representa- 
tion would be superfluous. (ii) The nominalist cannot analyse 
the concept of “resemblance in a certain respect” without a 
vicious circle because he cannot, on his own theory, explain 
the mutual resemblance of the members of class A by saying 
that the property P is common to a,, 4,, 43, ... an. 

But I think that it would be a mistake to suppose that 
these two difficulties are peculiar to nominalism and I propose 
to enquire later to what extent Stout’s own theory can meet 
them successfully. 

Stout’s own view as to the connexion between relations 
of resemblance and the distributive unity of a class is as 
follows. Any case of a relation existing between terms pre- 
supposes a complex unity into which both terms and relations 
are combined. For example, two particulars a and b existing 
in the relation of above and below presuppose a spatial 
complex in which the particulars exist in that specific relation. 
Such a spatial complex is an example of what Stout means 
by a “complex unity” and this complex unity he calls the 
fundamentum relationis of the spatial relation of above and 

DB 
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below in the case cited. In the case of the relation of resem- 
blance and the resembling particulars, the complex unity 
which is the fundamentum relationis of resemblance is the 
complex unity of the class or kind which Stout calls the 
universal. “The unity of the class or kind as a whole is not 
a reiation at all” (Ibid., p. 388). It is resemblance which is 
the relation relating the particular members of the class and 
the unity of the class or kind is the fundamentum relationis 
of resemblance. It is important to notice that this entails 
that there is, properly speaking, no such relation as class- 
membership because what Stout calls the unity of a class or 
kind and denies to be a relation is what we ordinarily regard 
as the converse of the relation of class-membership; and if a 
certain relation does not exist, it follows that its converse 
does not exist. 

I find it very difficult to say just what Stout means by the 
word “presuppose”. when he talks of relations “presupposing” 
such complex unities as their fundamenta relationis. I 
suppose that he wants to draw our attention to the following 
considerations: (i) that the complex of physical and mental 
facts which we call the world is the primary datum for any 
sort of speculation; (ii) that when we talk of qualities, 
relations, things, events, classes, etc., we are talking of 
partial phases or aspects of this primary datum; (iii) that 
these partial phases or aspects do not exist apart from the 
wider context of interrelated facts from. which we abstract 
them. Warnings of this type are familiar enough in philosophy 
and if this is the sort of thing to which Stout is directing 
our attention here, it looks as if he means by “presuppose” 
“entails as an ontological precondition”. A _ relation of 
resemblance would then presuppose a complex unity of a class 
or kind in the same way as a sneeze presupposes a man or 
animal who sneezes. I do not doubt that this is so, but I do 
not see that, by itself, it saves Stout’s theory from the diffi- 
culties which he supposes to be fatal to nominalism. How- 
ever, I shall consider this point later. 
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‘Stout next proceeds to the positive arguments which he 
has to offer in support of his position. His first argument 
consists in pointing out that “at least a large and important 
group of characters are as particular as the things they 
characterize” (Ibid., p. 389). This group includes characters 
which are events or processes like sneezes, explosions, : etc., 
which are clearly particular in just the same sense as the man 
who sneezes, the bomb which explodes, etc., are particular. 
Moore, in his criticism of Stout’s theory (Aristotelian Society 
Supplementary Vol. III, p. 98), objects that such examples 
are irrelevant as they are not characters at all but events or 
occurrences. I do not think that this is at all satisfactory. 
Stout rightly points out in his reply to Moore (Ibid.) that 
there is no difference relevant to the question at issue between 
the propositions “X is sneezing” or “X is exploding” and 
“X is red” or “X is round’. In both cases something is 
predicated of a subject. So far as I can see, the only difference 
between these two types of character is that the events which 
occur as part of the history of a substance occupy much 
shorter periods of time than its properties, or rather, tham 
the qualification of a substance by its properties. And I think 
that this is just what misleads Stout into thinking that such 
characters are undeniably particular, just as it misleads 
Moore into saying that such characters are not characters 
at all. There is a perfectly usual sense of the word “par- 
ticular” in which we say that events are particulars. But 
this means only that they can be uniquely specified by spatio- 
temporal co-ordinates, e.g., the particular sneeze which 
occurred at place x,y,z, at time t;. And to say that it can 
be uniquely described and identified in this way is to say all 
that we mean when we apply the word “particular” to events.. 
But it would be quite possible, though much more complicated, 
to give such information about any property, e.g., a certaim 
patch of red occurring as part of the surface of a certain 
physical object. We could say, for example, that at time t,. 
it was at place x,y,z,, at time t, at place x,y2z,., and so ou 
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throughout the whole history of the red patch. And when we 
said that the red patch was particular, this would just be 
a short way of saying that it had such a specifiable co-ordinate. 
description. It is only because the much more obviously 
transient nature of what we call events forces us to identify 
them in this way that we are inclined to regard them as in 
some sense more particular than characters which ale 
manifested over considerable periods of time. 

The essential similarity of these two kinds of predicate 
can be shown in another way. Events, no less than properties 
in the ordinary sense of the word, must have a qualitative 
aspect as well as a spatio-temporal location. An explosion, 
fer instance, could be described from this qualitative aspect 
in terms of the precise hue, intensity, etc., of the flash, the 
precise loudness, timbre, etc., of the noise, and so on. Thus 
both events and properties have both qualitative and locative 
aspects, but because of the transient character of events and 
the relatively permanent character of ordinary qualities we 
are apt to stress the locative aspect of events to the exclusion 
ef the qualitative, and to stress the qualitative aspects of 
properties to the exclusion of the locative. And it seems to 
me that this perfectly natural and useful tendency has led 
Stout into suggesting that event-predicates are obviously and 
undeniably particular in a sense which supports his main 
thesis. It is true that they are particular in precisely the 
same way as properties are particular, but the analysis given 
above of the sense in which we apply the word “particular” 
both to events and qualities does not give any plausibility to 
Stout’s main contention that the universal is a distributive 
unity. 

Stout proceeds from this argument to the assertion that 
it is not only events which are as particular as the substances 
which they qualify but this must be true also of all qualities 
and relations. His reason for this assertion is that we cannot 
distinguish two substances as separate particulars without 
making a precisely similar distinction between the qualities 
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which qualify them and a precisely similar judgment to the 
effect that these qualities are particular. In other words, 
our only evidence for distinguishing two billiard balls whieh 
are presented to us simultaneously is that the sensible 
qualities of one are spatially separate from the sensible 
qualities of the other. “The roundness, smoothness and white- 
ness of the one ball is locally separate from the roundness, 
smoothness and whiteness of the other” (Studies, p. 389). 
He admits that we commonly speak of the same quality 
appearing in different places and at different times, but holds 
‘that the reason why this form of assertion is held to give 
support to the traditional view is that the word “appear” is 
ambiguous and can mean either (i) “Seems to be (but is not)” 
or, (ii) “Is a phenomenon”. He holds that sense (ii) is 
applicable in the phrase in question and it is only if it is 
understood in sense (i) that this common linguistic usage 
supports the theory which Stout is opposing. 


Stout now restates his point of view to clarify it by 
reference to a theory about the nature of substance. “It is 
almost universally admitted that substance is nothing apart 
from its qualities” (Ibid., p. 390). It therefore follows that 
we cannot distinguish substances from one another “without 
discerning a corresponding distinction between their qualities” 
(Ibid., p. 391). And if, as in the case of the two billiard balls, 
there is no discriminable difference between the whiteness, 
roundness, etc., qua qualities, the basis for distinguishing 
between their qualities is their particularity, i.e., we must 
know them as particulars. This is always the case where we 
make distinctions between particulars which are not based on 
discernible qualitative differences, e.g., when we distinguish 
between the parts which make up a uniform piece of white 
paper. Stout does not make the structure of his argument 
quite explicit, but I think it is as follows. (i) A thing is 
nothing apart from its characters. (ii) Therefore to know 
a thing is to know its characters. (iii) To determine whether 
these characters are particular or universal, take as a test 
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case the. situation where we can discriminate particulars 
between whose shape, size and colour, which are on the 
traditional view, universals, we can discern no difference. 
It cannot be said that we know these particulars in virtue 
of their locative properties because we cannot distinguish the 
relations in which two things stand to each other unless we 
first know that there are two things. (iv) Therefore “the 
qualities must be primarily known as separate particulars 
and not as universals” (Ibid.). 

In maintaining that characters are as particular as the 
things they qualify, Stout is maintaining that it is impossible 
for the same perfectly specific quality to qualify two different 
things. This is startling enough in view of our ordinary ways 
of thought and speech but he actually says that it is false 
that “what is really the same indivisible quality may none the 
less appear separately at different times and places” (Ar. 
Supp. IIT, p. 114). 

I should like to comment on two minor points first. 

(i) I do not think that Stout can really be serious in 
maintaining that the same indivisible quality cannot appear 
separately at different times because this would entail that 
the colour of the same red patch changes from moment to 
moment as I look at it. Of course, it does not change 
empirically or even in the Bergsonian sense of such an asser- 
tion. Nevertheless, however metaphysical the sense of this 
use of “change” may be the conclusion is a very odd one. 
Although it is difficult to see why, if the same quality cannot 
be manifested in two different places, the same restriction 
should not apply to its temporal manifestations, nevertheless, 
the suggestion certainly appears much more paradoxical than 
the analogous suggestion about spatial appearances. 

(ii) I feel that Stout is putting his opponents’ case a 
little unfairly when he talks of the suggestion that “the same 
indivisible quality may none the less appear separately in 
different times and places”. A thing which is indivisible is 
presumably something which cannot be divided into two or 
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more things of the same kind (e.g., a cat is indivisible in this 
sense whereas a piece of chalk is not). The use of the word 
here, therefore, begs the question at issue. The implications 
of the word give the sentence a self-contradictory air and the 
word can be omitted without loss of the ordinary meaning 
which Stout is trying to express. 

It is important, though difficult, to be quite clear about 
what Stout means when he says that characters are as 
particular as the things they qualify. He does not himself 
try to define “particular” as it is clearly a primitive term 
in his theory. But in his explanation of what he means he 
says two things that are helpful: (i) He rejects Professor 
Moore’s suggestion that by “particular” he means “is predic- 
able of one thing only” as this would clearly be incompatible 
with his statement that the word is applied to things and their 
qualities in precisely the same sense. Of course, on his view 
every character is, as a matter of fact, predicable of one thing 
only, but this follows from his theory and is not a premise 
of it. (ii) “Particular” does not mean “concrete”. Only 
substances are concrete. ‘Characters are abstract particulars 
which are predicable of concrete particulars” (Ibid.). The 
only obvious explicatum of the word in view of Stout’s 
restrictions is “uniquely definable by reference to its spatio- 
temporal relational properties”. 

Now there is no doubt that some characters as presented 
to us in experience are particular in this sense. I think, 
however, that a defender of what Stout calls the traditional 
theory would have two observations to make: (i) It is only 
sensible qualities which are particular in this sense. But 
what are we to say about particular instances of qualities 
expressed in the higher levels of language, for example, beauti- 
ful, important, virtuous, soluble, etc? And how can we say 
that the instances of the character “particular” are them- 
selves particular in this sense? (ii) If Stout bases his theory 
on this sense of the word then his argument is an ignoratio 
elenchi because a defender of the traditional theory would be 
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perfectly willing to concede this point as one which is quite 
irrelevant to his own theory of universals. And if this is so 
it must also be irrelevant to Stout’s refutation of the theory. 

It is therefore clear that this sense of the word is much 
too narrow to serve as a basis for the doctrine that a universal 
is the distributive unity of a class or kind. But I cannot 
find any other sense of the word which will serve instead. 
So far then I do not think that Stout’s explanations and 
arguments have made his thesis quite explicit, and in so far 
as it is explicit, it is certainly not proved. The last part of 
his essay is, however, more important, though even here we 
have to interpret and extrapolate in order to do justice to 
the theory. Moreover, it provides a connecting link with the 
clearer statement and development of his position in the 
1936 Presidential Address. } 

However, in this section of his original essay (Studies, 
pp. 395-400) he does not, in my opinion, put his case as strongly 
as it deserves. I shall therefore restate it to bring out what 
seems to me to be the important point latent in his argument. 
He is considering W. E. Johnson’s doctrine of the deter- 
minable which is a possible alternative to his own theory in 
so far as it attempts to meet the following difficulty which, 
Stout points out, is very acute for supporters of the traditional 
theory. A universal for these philosophers is a quality or 
relation which is capable of being manifested in more than 
one particular. Now consider generic predicates like coloured, 
shaped, audible, etc. Anything which is coloured must be 
some perfectly specific colour; it cannot just be “coloured-in- 
general”. Stout therefore asks what it means to say that 
“coloured” is a universal in the traditional sense. What 
is this property which is alleged to be manifested in a quali- 
tatively identical way in all perfectly specific reds, greens, 
yellows, etc., which occur in our visual fields? Now this is an 
extremely difficult question for the traditional theory to 
account for. It would be an entirely indefensible position 
for anyone to take up if they were to reply as follows: 
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“ ‘Coloured’ is one universal, ‘red’ is another, ‘crimson’ is 
another and this specified ostensible shade of crimson is yet 
another. The only difference between them is that such 
universals can be arranged in a series as above, each member 
of which qualifies more particulars than its successor.” It 
is clear that such a reply is indefensible because it is entirely 
arbitrary how many colour-words we have at our disposal in 
any given language and it would therefore be absurd to 
postulate a one-one correspondence between colour-words and 
the corresponding universal. The only alternative is to 
postulate a universal for every minimally discriminable hue, 
shade, and tint. This would mean (a) that since sensitivity 
of colour discrimination varies widely from one person to 
another, there may well be a different set of colour universals 
for every human being as well as for every one of those 
animals which have colour vision; (b) on this theory there 
would be some 30,000 universals of colour alone for every 
individual; (c) the extent to which A’s colour distinctions 
are duplicated in the experience of B can, of course, never 
be established. 

If, to avoid the subjectivity of this conclusion, it is 
claimed that there are universals corresponding to every 
distinction of colour really existing in Nature (a) this might 
well mean that there are an infinite number of universals; 
(b) such an expedient would be useless as universals are 
postulated because they are thought to be necessary to explain 
knowledge. It follows that universals which are in principle 
unknowable are a contradiction in adjecto. 

Perhaps we should not be appalled merely because Nature 
is as prodigal of universals as of herrings’ eggs, but I 
certainly do not think that the traditionalists have often 
realized the full consequences of their theory. The chief point 
of any theory of universals is to explain how we can usefully 
think in general terms. In order to do this we have to 
simplify the world by a mental selection of its general aspects 
and a theory of universals which not only duplicates but 
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multiplies the complexity of the world of experience is useless 
for this purpose. I shall consider later how Stout’s own 
theory stands in view of these facts. 

Stout himself does not use this particular line of attack 
and confines himself to a criticism of Johnson’s doctrine of 
the determinable. In doing this, he does not, in my opinion, 
put the case so strongly as he might have done. I will not 
consider his criticism in detail as I think that Johnson’s 
theory is open to the general objections against the traditional 
theory which I have just outlined. In addition, Johnson holds 
that determinable properties (e.g., colour-in-general) are 
related to their determinate varieties (eg., this specific 
yellow) by a unique relation although both the terms of this 
relation are qualities in the same sense. Stout properly 
points out that red and yellow do not resemble each other in 
one respect and differ in another, and that therefore the deter- 
minable is not a property in the same sense as the determinate. 
He quotes Cook Wilson: “Square shape is not squareness plus 
shape; squareness itself is a special way of being a shape”. 

Now Stout considers this view in order to emphasize his 
own, viz., “that the distinction of general and particular and 
of degree of generality in things is constituted by, and there- 
_ for presupposes, a precisely corresponding distinction of 
general and particular and of degrees of generality in adjec- 
tives” (Ibid., p. 399). This follows from his view of substance. 
“A substance is a complex unity of an altogether ultimate and 
peculiar type, including within it all the characters truly 
predicable of it. To be truly predicable of it is to be con- 
tained within it. The distinctive unity of such a complex is 
concreteness. Characters of concrete things are particular 
but not concrete. What is concrete is the whole in which 
they coalesce with each other” (Ibid., p. 393). 

A substance therefore is “nothing apart from its qualities” 
being entirely constituted by a peculiar complex of inter- 
related particular characters and analysable without residue 
into those characters and the relations between them. The 
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view quoted above about the distinction between generality 
and particularity is stated rather carelessly as the word 
“adjectives” is unfortunate. Stout does not mean “adjectives” 
in the grammatical sense as this would make his theory of 
universals subject to the entirely arbitrary and irrelevant 
restrictions of language. (He has already repudiated 
nominalism.) What he means is that the relation of more 
specific quality to less specific, e.g., the relation of “red” to 
“coloured” is the relation of class-inclusion. “Redness” is a 
sub-class of the more general class “colour” (Ibid., p. 398). 
But, of course, he is saying more than that all species are 
sub-classes of genera; and this, I think, is the real crux of his 
whole theory. He is saying also that particular characters, 
in his sense of that phrase, are related to their infimae species 
as unit sub-classes of a wider class. Not only are all red 
things a sub-class of the class “coloured things”, but also this 
particular perfectly specific red, at which I am now looking, 
is a unit sub-class of a class whose members are all the 
particulars of this unique shade of red. The traditional view 
would be that the relation between such particular instances 
of red and the perfectly specific colour which they would 
usually be said to have in common is a relation of class- 
membership. But as I have tried to show above, Stout has 
already denied by implication that there can be such a 
relation as class-membership in saying that the unity of a 
class is the fundamentum relationis of the relation of resem- 
blance. He does not explicitly say that there is no such 
relation as Peano’s epsilon-relation nor does he explicitly 
say that particulars are unit sub-classes of their infimae 
species. Had he said so quite clearly his view would not have 
seemed less paradoxical to his critics than it has done, but 
at least it would not have been so badly misunderstood. 
For a confirmation of this interpretation of Stout’s 
meaning, which seems to me to be the only one compatible 
both with his positive assertions and with his replies to his 
critics, it is helpful to look at the restatement of his theory 
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in his 1936 Presidential Address. The occasion for this 
restatement was a paper published in Mind a few months 
earlier in which his theory was criticized by Dr. Helen 
Knight (Mind, N.S., Vol. 45, pp. 46-60). I will not consider 
Dr. Knight’s criticism in detail as Stout assures us that she 
misunderstood the theory. “If I really said what she makes 
me say I should be helpless in the face of her objections” 
(Arist. Soc. Suppl. Vol. XV, p. 1). Stout’s paper is divided 
into three parts. The first is a general restatement of his 
position. The last two deal with the generic and specific 
universals respectively. Stout deals separately with these 
two forms of the universal because he feels that his critics 
are, on the whole, more inclined to admit that the relation of 
‘yed” to “coloured” is a relation of cldss-inclusion than to 
admit that the same relation holds between particular 
instances of a specific red and “red”. Stout reaffirms his 
position thus: “An entirely specific shade of colour, though 
it is a universal, is not a character characterizing any par- 
ticular thing. The only characters are the particular whites 
which are particular instances of this Universal. I may say 
that a certain specific shade of colour is common to all the 
particular colours which are examples or instances of it. But 
it is common to them only as being a certain kind of character 
which includes them all. It is common, therefore, only in the 
way in which redness is common to all specific reds” (Ibid., 
p. 3). Thus an entirely specific shade of colour is a universal 
in the same sense as “coloured” is a universal and neither of 
them can qualify a particular thing. 


Turning to the question of the generic universal, Stout 
says that both he and his critics, Professor Moore and Dr. 
Knight, agree that generic universals are not characters of 
things (for such characters can only be perfectly specific), but 
classes of characters. In spite of their agreement on this 
point, Stout discusses the generic universal in order to clarify 
his basic concept of “distributive unity”. His discussion 
amounts to this: If we take any set of universals which 
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resemble each other in a given respect R (e.g., red, green and 
yellow), there are a number of different? determinates r’, r’’, 
r’’’, ... which together make up the set of members of the 
class r determined by R. A specific universal, according to 
Stout, would be a set r’a, r’b, r’c, ... between whose members 
there was no difference in respect of r’, the determinate value 
of R, the set being taken as @ unity in virtue of this common 
property. A generic universal would be a similar set com- 
posed of the members of any two or more specific universals. 
“Apart from the specific universal, the generic universal is 
nothing” (Ibid., p. 5). But the important characteristic of 
these universals in Stout’s view, is not that they are classes 
but that they are classes considered as wnities in virtue of 
their class-property. ‘Hence I regard the generic universal 
as a complex unity including a diversity of what I can only 
call specific cases. This unity is of a certain type. It is what 
I call distributive unity” (Ibid.). The essential point of this 
theory is that the same relation holds between particulars 
and specific universals as between specific and _ generic 
universals but here again Stout fails to make this important 
point quite explicit. 

He adds that to attempt, as Dr. Knight does, to explain 
the generic universal by the notion of “resemblance” involves 
a petitio principii. The gist of any such explanation is to 
replace a multiplicity of generic universals by one, viz., resem- 
blance, which is itself constituted by a class of perfectly 
specific resemblances. This is, in effect, to adopt Stout’s 
theory for one universal to avoid adopting it for all, but 
Stout does not make this objection. Instead, he shows that 
the notion of resemblance between colours, for example, 
presupposes the generic universal “coloured”. Unless we 

2I think that Stout should have said ‘‘discriminably different”. He 
actually says “If in any of these respects there is the slightest difference, 
though it may be beyond our power to detect it by observation or measure- 
ment, there are two specific universals and not one” (IJbid.). But as I 
said above, universals are postulated to explain knowledge, and the concept 


of a universal which is unknowable in principle is a self-contradictory 
concept. 
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know what it means to be coloured, we could never make the 
judgment that colour c, resembles colour ¢,. 


The final section of Stout’s presidential address is devoted 
to the problem of the specific universal which, as he recognizes, 
is the part of his theory that his critics find most difficult to 
accept. I will not examine what he has to say in detail as 
some of the points with which he is concerned are of small 
importance. But there are two sections which are worth 
noting. 

(i) In the first, he considers what light ordinary linguistic 
usage can throw on the matter. Some of his critics have 
objected that ordinary linguistic usage does not support his 
theory and that to use language which makes his point of view 
explicit involves using it in ways which are clearly meaning- 
less. Stout has no difficulty in showing (a) that such usages 
are meaningless only on the prior assumption that his theory 
is false; (b) that there are ordinary uses of language which 
support his theory against that of his critics. “We may say 
not only that this patch is the same colour as that but also 
that the colour of this patch is just like the colour of that, 
where it is not the patches but the colours themselves which 
are asserted to be exactly alike. Resemblance being a dual 
relation this is meaningless unless there really are two colours 
and not only one” ([bid., p. 10). The truth of the matter is, 
I think, that this is not a question which can be decided on 
linguistic grounds, though if common usage gave no support 
to Stout’s theory at all, this would be, pro tanto, evidence 
against it. But though it is true that linguistic usage has 
no great relevance to the dispute if Stout’s theory is regarded 
as one to be accepted or rejected in its entirety, neither Stout 
nor his opponents considered the possibility that his theory 
amounted merely to a proposal to use a new form of expression 
which brings out certain aspects of the dispute about uni- 
versals which more usual “theories” do not make clear. I 
shall consider this point further.in my criticism. 
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(ii) He next adds some considerations which he says 
“may lead the unprejudiced to see the matter in the same 
light as Ido”. He says that if a place is particular, its colour, 
which is co-extensive with it, must be particular also. Now 
no-one denies that a place is particular. It follows therefore 
that the colour which is co-extensive with it must be particular 
also. A similar argument applies to shape. A shape is a 
place bounded in a specific way and if the place is particular, 
so must the shape be. 

Now Stout’s opponents might very well reply that this 
is merely a misleading use of language. The word “particular” 
applied to the coloured patch is predicated of the patch and 
not of the colour and similarly it is the location of the shape 
which is particular and not the special way in which the 
location is bounded. This is true, but I think it misses the 
point of Stout’s argument. However, he expresses himself 
so indirectly that anyone who misunderstands him is hardly 
to blame. Nevertheless, I think that the argument can be 
more plausibly presented by a charitable interpreter. What 
Stout means is that it is the essential nature of colour to be 
extended, divisible and located. Now to be extended, divisible 
and located is to be a particular. But to possess these 
characters is both a necessary condition of being a specific 
colour and a sufficient condition of being particular. There 
fore every specific colour is a particular and not a universal. 

This is the only positive argument for his position which 
Stout offers which seems to me to demand serious consideration, 
but I find it very difficult to decide how much weight to give it. 
It is not an adequate answer to say that it does not prove 
a perfectly specific colour to be uniquely located, as Stout 
does not maintain this. What he maintains, if I inter- 
pret him correctly, is that each particular instance of a 
specific colour is related to the specific colour as unit sub- 
class to a wider class. All I can say is that I do not see 
that the argument proves as much as this and I cannot be 
certain that it is not just a sophisticated and roundabout 
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way of saying that for anything to be a colour it must be 
manifested in the spatio-temporal continuum. 

This completes what I have to say in exposition and 
interpretation of Stout’s theory. I will now consider what 
can be said in the way of general criticism of the theory and 
constructive suggestion on the basis of it. 


II. 

There are, first of all, two minor points. 

(i) Although every philosophical theory has to take 
certain concepts as basic and unanalysable, just as every 
logical system has to assume certain primitive ideas and 
unproved postulates, it is clearly desirable to keep the number 
of these unanalysable concepts to a minimum. And when a 
philosopher offers as one of his primitive ideas a concept 
which has commonly been taken by other philosophers as 
analysable, we have to consider very closely why he does so. 

Now there seem to be only two good reasons for such a 
proposal. The first is that it can be shown to effect an 
economy of unanalysable concepts in the long run by enabling 
philosophers to analyse a greater number of concepts 
previously taken as basic in terms of the smaller number now 
proposed as basic. This sort of suggestion has often been 
made in logic. For example, Sheffer’s stroke-function was 
proposed as a basic concept in order to provide a means of 
analysing negation and alternation which had been taken as 
primitive in Principia Mathematica. 

The other reason for such a proposal is that a philosopher 
may think that the analyses of experience offered by most 
other philosophers are oversimplified and leave important 
aspects of experience out of account. Many people think 
in this way, for instance, about naturalistic theories of value 
and many forms of empiricism and positivism. It is felt that 
such theories do not do justice to the richness and complexity 
of the universe for whose adequate description we need a 
greater number of ultimate concepts than theories of this 
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kind will provide. Such philosophers point out that it is one 
thing to say that a certain concept entails and is entailed by 
certain other concepts and quite another thing to say that 
it is analysable without remainder into a set of those other 
concepts. To accept the second alternative is to over-simplify 
the situation; to accept the first means adding to the list of 
unanalysable concepts. But they would maintain that we 
should be willing, on purely empirical grounds, to admit as 
many of these surds as the complexity of experience demands. - 

Now Stout proposes as such an ultimate concept “the 
distributive unity of a class or kind” which has traditionally 
been analysed into an intensional component, the class-concept, 
and an extensional component, the set of class members. It 
is not clear to me that this proposal is justified on either of 
the criteria mentioned above. I have no doubt, however, that 
if this question had been put to Stout he would have made 
a good case for his proposal on both counts, but it is not very 
helpful to speculate on this point. 

(ii) How does Stout’s theory stand in relation to the 
difficulties which are brought against nominalism on the one 
hand, and the traditional theory on the other? His own 
position is something of a compromise between these two 
alternatives and I feel that he has, to some extent, incurred 
the difficulties of both sides. 

(a) How, for instance, can he meet the chief objection 
to Berkeley’s nominalism? We cannot take a particular as 
representing a class without being assured of its representa- 
tive function, and on nominalist principles we cannot have 
such assurance without a mental review of all the class 
members. Such a review is psychologically impossible and 
if it were possible it would render superfluous the represen- 
tative function of the particular. 

Stout’s theory substitutes the concept of “distributive 
unity of a class” for “a particular representing the class”. 
The question is: “How can this distributive unity be known?” 
as an unknowable universal is not a universal at all. It is 
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easy to see how it can be known as a unity, viz., by the class- 
concept which is its unitive aspect. But this is just the 
traditional theory which Stout rejects. How can it also 
be known as distributive? If this is to say that it is known 
extensionally it is plainly false and I cannot see that Stout’s 
universal is any more an object of knowledge than the 
universal of the nominalists. There is one qualification which 
should be added to this criticism. If I am observing a 
uniform sense-datum, e.g., a colour patch or sound, I can 
directly observe that it is composed of uniform parts which 
are themselves particular but which, in virtue of their qualita- 
tive identity® can, in a sense, be known by intuition as a 
distributive unity. Stout does not explicitly state this in 
support of his theory but he sometimes uses language which 
seems to indicate that this idea was at the back of his mind 
(Studies, p. 391). But this qualification would, if valid at 
all, save his theory only in so far as it relates to sense 
properties. I do not see that the properties expressed in the 
higher levels of language could be explained in this way. 

(b) As to the objections to which the traditional theory 
is open, I do not see how Stout’s theory can avoid the difficulty 
outlined above on pages 57 and 58. It is true that this is nota 
fatal objection, but the postulation of a system of universals so 
immensely and untidily complex seems to violate at least the 
aesthetic canons of philosophical thinking and is certainly 
to be avoided if possible. 

(iii) A third objection is more serious. If my inter- 
pretation is correct, Stout’s theory of universals entails a 
very unusual view of class-relations, viz., that the relation of 
class-membership should be replaced by the relation of class- 
inclusion of unit sub-classes within a wider class. I am sure 
that if Stout had realized that his theory entailed such an 
innovation in logic, he would have either modified or elaborated 
it considerably, or at least formulated it in very different 
language. And I do not want to lay too much stress on a 


8Stout would not, of course, countenance this phrase. 
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criticism based on an interpretation of what Stout says. 
Nevertheless, it is clear to me that his theory, as he expounds 
it, does entail this consequence, and moreover, that any 
originality which the theory possesses consists in this. It is 
obvious, however, that this view of class-relations cannot be 
plausibly defended. 

Let us assume that all characters are particular and that 
the only universals are classes considered as distributive 
unities, in the sense explained above. Then we have to consider 
the relation between a particular instance of a specific red 
and the class of all the instances of that specific red. The 
usual view would be that the relation was one of class- 
membership. But Stout insists that the phrase “common 
character” is elliptical for “a certain general kind or class 
of characters” (Studies, p. 386) whether or not the character 
in question is generic or perfectly specific. This entails that 
each particular instance of a specific red, ri’, is a unit sub- 
class of the general class or kind r,. But it is not possible 
to eliminate the class-membership relation merely by inter- 
preting individuals as unit-classes. It is well known that 
we still have to distinguish between the unit-class and its 
single member. Charles I is the sole member of the class 
“kings of England who have died on the scaffold”. But 
though the sentence “Charles I died in 1649” is true, the 
sentence “The class of kings of England who have died on the 
scaffold died in 1649” is nonsense. Therefore the unit-class 
cannot be identified with its single member. 

I think that it might be possible to defend Stout’s theory 
against this objection by admitting that he was wrong in 
implying that there is no class-membership relation and yet 
maintaining that the relation of infimae species to their 
specific instances was a relation of class-inclusion. The 
theory would then have to be elaborated as follows, in order 
to enable us to answer the question “What are the members 
of these unit-classes?”. A particular instance of a specific 
shade of red r, has two aspects. a qualitative aspect r,’, and 
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an individuating aspect, k, consisting of all the relational 
properties, spatio-temporal and others, in virtue of which the 
particular is just that particular and no other. Then k is 
the unit-member of r,’ and r,’ is a unit sub-class of r,.' This 
seems to me a possible defence but it raises the further 
difficult question of the differentia of r,’ with reference to 
its genus r,. I do not myself see any plausible explanation 
of this last point but I have no doubt that an ingenious 
interpreter could provide one. All I have tried to do is to 
show that Stout’s theory is not so unplausible as it: appears 
at first sight. 

I shall conclude this paper by some general remarks on 
Stout’s theory. It will be seen that the chief difficulty in 
assessing the merits of Stout’s work, and even in under- 
standing it properly, is the fact that he nowhere states clearly 
the question which he was trying to answer. He starts with 
the assumption that there is a certain theory about universals 
which he refers to as the “traditional view’. This view might 
be stated as follows: the entities which make up the universe 
can be exhaustively divided into two radically different 
classes; (a) particulars, whose identity can be determined 
and whose mutual relations can be described in terms of their 
spatio-temporal relational properties; (b) wuniversals, whose 
nature is such that the identical universal can be manifested 
in its entirety at several different times in the same place or 
in several different places at the same time. In other words, 
universals are indifferent to their spatio-temporal relational 
properties, or more properly speaking, they cannot be said 
to possess such properties. The only relations between 
universals are relations of similarity, in the widest sense of 
the word. Johnson expressed this difference by saying that 
the relations between particulars or substantives were external 
relations and the relations between universals or adjectives 
were internal relations. By “external” and “internal” respec- 
tively he meant extrinsic and intrinsic to the nature of the 
relatum. 
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Now why did Stout oppose this traditional view? Professor 
Aaron has suggested‘ that we.can find a hint of Stout’s reasons 
for insisting so strongly on the particularity of characters 
in the concluding paragraphs of his original paper (Studies). 
He there refers to the opinion of Bertrand Russell which he 
considered “disjoins particulars and universals as two intrin- 
sically independent realms of existence”. This disjunction 
of the universe which Stout attributes to Russell he finds 
entailed by Russell’s view that qualities and relations, as 
such, are universals. Aaron’s suggestion is confirmed by an 
earlier paper on Russell’s theory of judgment (Ibid.) where 
Stout makes this point more explicitly. “Mr. Russell’s theory 
of ‘‘universals” ‘seems to me to be beset with insuperable 
difficulties. But even if we were to accept it, we should not 
therefore be bound to give up the view that we are only 
acquainted with a subject inasmuch as we are acquainted with 
its attributes. For it would be open to us to hold that the 
so-called particulars are in reality “universals” appearing 
at different times and in different places and in varying com- 
binations. Such a view would, I believe, be quite indefensible, 
But the objections to it are ultimately objections to a theory 
of generality which I myself reject.” I suppose that Stout 
means that such a platonic Xwpwpof does not enable us to 
account for the epistemological function of the universal, 

, to explain how we think successfully in general terms. 
If his theory is intended to emphasize this point, it may be 
regarded as providing a useful way of talking about universals 
which may serve to remind philosophers that universals must 
be found in experience in order that they may enable us to 
think beyond the limits of the here-and-now. This is a fact 
which they too often disregard. But like all modes of 
expression, Stout’s proposal is inadequate in some respects. 


4“Two Senses of the Word ‘Universal’.’” Mind, N.S., Vol. 48. 
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ArT AND Faitu: Exchange of letters between Jean Cocteau and Jacques 
Maritain. Translated by John Coleman. (Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1948.) Price, $2.75. 


This correspondence between an eminent French man of letters 
and an eminent French philosopher dates from 1925-6, and relates to 
Cocteau’s recovery of his Catholic faith, which Maritain, with incom- 
parable delicacy, helped to bring about. This event is the centre of 
the whole volume; the discussion of art and faith is incidental. On 
the whole it is hardly the sort of book one would expect to meet in 
a Philosophical Library. The events it relates are, however, dramatic- 
ally interesting, and Maritain’s discussion of the issues in the back- 
ground may have some professional interest for philosophers. 

Cocteau began his literary career about 1917. Brilliant and 
unstable, he had a passion for dreams and a constitutional gift for 
excess, and it is not surprising that he took to opium. But his theory, 
and his practice, of his art were at odds with his habits. Interested 
both in cubism and in modern music, he admired most the art which 
was “spare and muscular”. He wanted to create a pure hard world 
with diamond edges. He abhorred sumptuous detail and ornamentation 
and the grand style, and yearned for the austerity of mathematics. 
In his earliest work, Le Coq et l‘Arlequin, he wrote: “The musician 
lets the numbers out of their cages; the designer emancipates 
geometry”. In the same spirit he wrote later: “I try to be as little 
literary as possible’. or some time he amused. himself by devising 
cubist turns for the music hall, His most accomplished effort in 
this field was Les Mariés de la tour Hiffel, which he claimed to be 
pure poetry, giving the world twenty years to find it out, and prophetic- 
ally aware that Anglo-Saxons would admire it for the wrong reason, 
as an exhibition of recreational nonsense. 

As Maritain saw, what was needed was that his whole life should 
submit to the standards he imposed on himself as an artist. Here 
was a man profoundly aware, in his own field, of “the great laws 
of self-purification and self-denudement”, “whose supreme analogous 
pattern is to be found in ascetic progress and contemplation” (p. 76), 
but the victim of a dissociation which placed his life at the mercy 
of his dreams. It is characteristic of Cocteau that he took the first 
steps himself. He went through a disintoxication cure, secretly 
carrying with him a box of pills, in case the strain should prove too 
terrible, and he did not take them. On his return Maritain included 
him in a literary group, took an interest in his work, and left it to 
the grace of God to find him out. It did, violently and unexpectedly, 
in the best instantaneous style. 
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The danger with converted artists is that they may cease to 
be artists and be merely converts. There are signs both in Cocteau’s 
own letter and in Maritain’s reply of an initial tendency to concede, 
and to commend, too much in the way of renunciation. Cocteau felt 
he had to “kill the virtuoso”, and regretted that “ the manners of an 
acrobat are not to be shed in a day”. But Cocteau is a virtuoso and 
an acrobat if he is anything; his virtuosity and his acrobatics are 
part of the hard purity which brought him from art to faith. Not 
only may an acrobat stand before God, but this particular man would 
never have stood before God if he had not been an acrobat. Here 
was an access of abnegation which Maritain should have discouraged. 
Fortunately it came to nothing. Cocteau still runs to excess, but a 
divine excess: “God will not stand for any kind of lukewarmness. 
He demands silence or boldness. All I know that suit him are extreme 
art and the Orders”. He still wants to shock people, but the people 
he now wants to shock are the melancholy secularists and seedy old 
romantics of the French literary tradition. He will not surrender 
his art to religious propaganda, which he is sure will soften and 
corrupt it: “I shall teach that art is religious, and I shall reveal 
the dangers of religious art”. He will go on seeking “scandal and 
solitude’”—“‘that is something hard: it is the only thing that suits me”; 
and he points out that “scandal and solitude” were the main ingredi- 
ents of Our Lord’s earthly life. And that this is not merely empty 
protestation can be seen from his play, Orphée, written immediately 
after his conversion. This play is acrobatic and surrealist to a 
degree; it is witty, it is full of mechanical devices, it shocks all 
preconceptions (Death, for example, is presented as an attractive 
young woman in a bright pink ball-dress and a fur coat)—but its 
main underlying theme is the conflict between grace and magic, 
between the spurious resurrection with its paraphernalia of looking- 
glasses, and the true resurrection which is in God and is our peace. 
The final prayer of Orpheus is Cocteau’s. truest confession: “O God, 
we thank You for having saved me because I loved poetry, and 
because poetry is You”. 


This review inevitably centres on Cocteau, for he is the subject 
of the letters. But philosophers will be most interested in the few 
pages (76ff) in which Maritain sets out his views on the relation of 
art to religion; Cocteau’s pilgrimage being an apt illustration. Poetry 
does not make us wise, but it unlocks our hearts. Without healing 
our souls, it “scours them on the side facing Heaven”. Art is 
analogous to grace, and, by virtue of the analogy, a preparation for 
grace. It is “the highest natural resemblance to God’s activity’. The 
artist “co-operates in the divine balancings”; “he is in natural sym- 
pathy with the secret powers which play about in the universe”. 
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Nevertheless, “art stands in a line that is not the line of man’s good”. 
Just because a work of art is complete in itself, “art is not ordered 
to the common end of human life’. That is why the artist, when he 
is only an artist, is inevitably dissociated; that is why the artist, 
above all others, needs to be reassembled with the end of all things 
in the vision of God. There is little here which has not been said 
in Art and Scholasticism; but it is said here with a freshness and 
a passion which arise, no doubt, from application to a living instance. 

The translation is never really distinguished, and at its worst 
it is very bad indeed. Maritain appears to be consistently unfor- 
tunate in his translators; as for Cocteau, he is a problem whom no 
translator without his own linguistic ambidexterity should so much 
as approach. Two examples may be given. (1) “Less than ever 
was he renouncing to be at the forward tip of the art of his times, 
and to playing his bird-catcher’s flute” (p. 8). (2) “Why carom 
with this strength of persuasion that God gives us?” (p. 55). This 
last effort is illuminated partly by a footnote supplying the French 
original, “jouer par la bande’, which means, in billiards, playing off 
the cushion, and partly by an English dictionary, which informs me 
that “carom” or “‘carambole’” is the stroke otherwise called the cannon. 
The translation is thus not only exetic but inaccurate. Presumably 
what is meant is “Why not use it straightforwardly?” The same 
question could be asked about the translator’s English. 


A. Boyce GIBson. 


TRAINING THROUGH LaTIN. By H. K. Hunt. (Melbourne University 
Press, 1948. 176 pp.) Price, 15s. 


This publication by the Australian Council for Kducational 
Research differs from others previously reviewed in this journal in 
that it is concerned with the content of school curricula rather than 
with the administrative aspects of education. It aims at defining 
the educational value of Latin studies and at indicating the methods 
by which this value may be realized. 

In urging the value of Latin as a school subject, Hunt recognizes 
the fact that the majority of pupils will follow the course for three 
years only and that it is not to be expected that many of them will 
continue to read Latin. His advocacy of Latin studies in schools is, 
therefore, based primarily on the argument that a knowledge of 
Latin improves the pupil’s command of English. “The foremost aim 
in teaching Latin in the schools is to develop our power to use and 
understand English” (p. 12). 


Hunt emphasizes, giving examples, the practical need for pre- 
cision in English expression, and points out that, while there are 
other means of aiming at such exactness, the study of Latin compels 
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constant close attention to meaning and its relation to structure. 
My experience suggests that Hunt’s estimate of the value of Latin 
in this respect is correct: the current attempt to stress “practical 
English” is largely ineffective since the pupils find the course lacking 
in content and therefore in interest. It may well be that, as Hunt 
suggests—and this is ‘confirmed by the success of the older scholastic 
methods—these difficulties may be largely overcome if one approaches 
the problem by way of Latin studies. 


Latin is peculiarly suited, as Hunt points out, to this function 
of drawing attention to the importance of structure. Its syntax 
differs sharply enough from that of English to demand close examina- 
tion, while its affinities with other aspects of modern education bring 
it into relation with other school subjects. Modern European 
languages conform too closely to English structure to create the 
desired awareness of syntax; the languages of Asia, which would: 
qualify on the ground of difference from English, are too remote 
to be suitable for school use. 


The study of Latin is advised, further, as providing a background 
to historical and sociological subjects, since in the classical field 
many problems which confront us today are presented in a simpler 
form. 


The greater part of this work is devoted to a discussion of 
teaching methods, the book being addressed principally to student 
teachers. Hunt favours a teaching system which strikes a balance 
between (i) the older grammatical approach (represented in books 
of the Hillard and Botting type) which, by itself, leads to a neglect 
of reading; (ii) works such as Latin for Today where there is 
extensive reading but insufficient attention to the structure of the 
language and too much material which is un-Tatin in construction 
(e.g., Rex ambulabat et spectabat); and (iii) the direct method, 
which is unsuitable where time is limited and classes are large. He 
advocates a combination of elements from each of these three 
methods, stressing the need for constant use of the language by 
pupils (Omnis lingua usu potius discitur quam praeceptis), and for 
maintaining the pupils’ interest. With reference to the latter point, 
he draws attention to the fact that, when one is dealing with pupils 
twelve or thirteen years old, it is their sense of achievement rather 
than their interest in the subject as such that will maintain attention. 


The book contains numerous concrete suggestions for lesson 
procedure illustrating means by which the use of Latin by pupils 
may be promoted and the classroom routine enlivened by variety. 
The insistence on the use of sentences, however simple, from the 
outset, and the condemnation of the vocabulary list as a teaching 
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medium (except for revision purposes) are in line with Hunt’s 
advocacy of Latin as an approach to the problems of syntax. 
MARGARET MACKIE. 


MEN or LETTERS AND THE ENGLISH PUBLIC IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By A. Beljame; edited, with an introduction and notes, by Bonamy 
Dobrée, translated by E. O. Lorimer. (The International Library 
of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Co., London, 1948, 492 pp. + xxiv.) Price, 25s. 


Beljame’s theme is the gradual emergence of authorship, during 
the period 1660-1744, as a career which promised some measure of 
economic independence to its more successful votaries; or, to put the 
matter differently, he describes how it came about that a middle-class 
public replaced aristocratic patrons as the principal economic support 
of authorship. It is pleasant to see the Library of Sociology recog- 
nizing the importance of this particular branch of social history. 
As Professor Dobrée remarks in his introduction: “A book such as 
this is commonly regarded as a part of literary studies and the 
danger is that it may come to be accepted as a study of literature” 
(p. xiii). 

Since 1881, when Beljame’s book was first published, Restoration 
literature has been intensively studied, and even Beljame’s erudition 
could not save him from the errors of a pioneer. These Dobrée has 
corrected in footnotes, and the value of the translation (a skilful one) 
is thereby much enhanced. 

One sometimes wonders whether it is worth while, at this stage, 
to devote such care to a work which is so seriously astray on a 
number of its broad historical judgments. Beljame’s over-estimation 
of the importance of Jeremy Collier and Addison as moral reformers 
is a case in point; and he uncritically accepted Macaulay’s jour- 
nalistic “exposure” of Restoration life and manners. But Beljame’s 
patience has preserved for this book, at least, the value attaching 
to a work of reference, and later contributions to the same field 
have neither the thoroughness nor the liveliness of this pioneer work. 


J. A. PassMORE. 


From Max Weser: Essays 1n Socrotogy. Translated, edited and with 
an introduction by H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills. (Kegan 
Paul, 1948. xi+ 490 pp.) Price, U.K., 21s. 

In England it was the historian, in America the sociologist, who 
discovered Max Weber. The more discerning English historian was 
familiar with the protestant ethic of capitalism twenty years before 
American sociologists became interested in Weber’s methodology. To 
some extent the publication in America in 1947 of two translations 
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of parts of Weber’s writings (the one under review, and ‘Talcott 
Parsons’s edited translation of Part I of Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft) 
is belated, for Weber’s ideas are now neither new nor exciting. His 
most important contributions to history and social thought, especially 
as regards religion and capitalism, the methodology of the social 
sciences, and bureaucracy, are well known and much discussed through 
the writings of other authors. This translation is neverthéless 
welcome, if only because of the formidable quality of Weber’s prose 
in the original German, and to indicate that Weber preceded Tawney 
and Troeltsch, had outlined a generalized theory of sociology long 
before the Americans were trying to systematize their empirical 
sociology, and had discussed the problems of bureaucracy a generation 
before The Servile State and The Road to Serfdom. For this reason 
it would be as appropriate to examine Weber’s influence as to review 
his theories. He falls into a group of great European thinkers of the 
last generation who have had a profound influence on the social 
sciences—Durkheim, Pareto, Freud, and Weber. 


This volume is a selection of Weber’s writings, prefaced by a 
‘long introduction. As Weber’s work was, in any case, fragmentary, 
the selection is necessarily lacking in unity. The editors have 
attempted to organize their translations into three groups: Parts 1 
and II, containing chapters on social and political theory; Part III, 
on religion; and Part IV, on some empirical studies, “verifying” the 
theories. Perhaps the most interesting chapters are IV, on politics 
as a vocation; VI (2), on the economic foundations of imperialism; 
VII, on class; VIII, on bureaucracy; XII, on American sects; and 
XIV-XV, on the Junkers. The selections on methodology are sur- 
prisingly scant (the need is met by Parsons’ translation, which is 
almost entirely methodological) and the volume would have profited 
by a cutting of Parts III and IV to include more on method. 


Weber’s general aim was to discover the foundations of modern 
economic and social life. His method was the comparative historical 
study of societies and institutions, and this led him to a consideration 
of the justification of this procedure. His importance methodologically 
lay in his rejection of the historical school and his assertion of the 
abstract nature of the social sciences. In his development of a 
scheme of “ideal types” of social action as the basis of social theory, 
he gave modern sociology a difficult but definite foundation for 
generalized theory. Parts I and II reveal Weber’s essentially realistic 
view of politics as a struggle for the distribution of power. (“The 
modern state is a compulsory association which organizes domina- 
tion.”) He traces the emergence of professional politicians and 
bureaucrats, the institutionalization of authority, and the increasing 
difficulty of the individual in retaining his independence. While 
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understanding the nature of political conflict, Weber cannot adequately 
explain the nature and origin of the conflicting groups. He stresses 
the influence of ideas (in his most famous example, the influence of 
Protestantism) on the rise of the capitalist class. Not that Weber’s 
position is simple (“the religious determination of life-conduct . . . is 

. only one of the determinants of the economic ethic”), but even 
with qualifications his position is a kind of inverted Marxism. In 
the historical chapters the constant theme is the influence of ideas, 
especially religious ideas, on history. 

Chapters XI and XII are interesting additions to his well known 
essay The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (translated 
by Talcott Parsons, with an introduction by R. H. Tawney, and pub- 
lished in 1930) in which Weber attempted to prove the predominant 
role of Calvinism and Puritanism in creating a favourable medium 
for the growth of capitalism. Weber, in Chapter XI, explains the 
economic backwardness of the oriental countries by their religions, 
which “abnegated the world’. Similarly he seeks, in Chapter XII, 
a religious explanation of the differing economic conditions of north 
and south in the United States. In the Protestant sects he also sees 
the origin of American individualism (“the ascetic conventicles and 
sects formed one of the most important historical foundations of 
modern individualism”). However, in neither America nor the 
Orient does Weber take cognizance of geographical conditions, and 
nowhere does he suggest that religion might be a rationalization of 
capitalism. He is inclined to treat too lightly other intellectual 
movements favourable to individualism. An essay on the industrializa- 
tion of Japan would have been an interesting exercise for him. 

Part IV is the least interesting part of the translation, although 
Chapter XIV is an acute analysis of the role of the Junkers, compared 
with other land-owning classes in other countries, in German politics. 
Written in 1917 it shows Weber’s troubled nationalism. Because of 
the lack of an “aristocracy of sufficient weight and political tradition” 
in Germany, Weber advises universal suffrage. “Only the orderly 
guidance of the masses by responsible politicians can break the 
irregular rule of the street and the leadership of the demagogues of 
the moment.” 

The introduction by the editors can be safely ignored. 


R. M. HartweE tt. 


EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS OF Livinc. By O. Spurgeon English and 
Gerald H. J. Pearson. (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1947.) 
Price, 16s. net. ~ 
The authors of this book are a Professor of Psychiatry and an 

Associate Professor of Child Psychiatry at Temple University, U.S.A. 
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Both are obviously widely experienced in the application of psycho- 
pathology to clinical cases and as teachers. The book, as a whole, is 
firmly based on the Freudian system and takes for granted the 
correctness of the Freudian exposition of the developmental stages 
through which man’s behaviour passes from infancy te maturity. 
But in their exposition there is nothing forced or dogmatic. It is an 
excellent introduction for the practising doctor who hag no psycho- 
logical background, for the parent who has a sufficiently high educa- 
tional level, and for the second- or third-year student who wants a 
simple but authoritative view of the theory and practice of psycho- 
pathology. 
O. A. OEFSER. 


NoRMAL AND ABNORMAL PsyYCHOLOGy: A PRECIS FOR JUNIOR STUDENTS, 

NURSES, OCCUPATIONAL THERAPISTS, WELFARE WORKERS AND OTHERS. 

By J. Ernest Nicole. (London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 

1948.) Price, 8s. 6d. net. 

It is a pity that publishers can still be found for books, designed 
for workers in fields related to psychology, which are as sketchy and 
out-of-date as this one. The first part, which deals with psychology, 
is based on MacDougall’s theories of instincts and an out-of-date and 
unsophisticated theory of conditioned reflexes. The chapter on per- 
sonality and character touches on temperament and deals with the 
type psychology of Jung. Part II, Psychopathology, is a simple 
boiling down of matter to be found in out-of-date textbooks of 
psychiatry. 

O. A. OESER. 


AROUND THE JOURNALS 


Logic: In Mind (228) John Wisdom examines Ayer’s Language, 
Truth and Logic in a way which displays the present tendency of his 
own thinking; C. A. Baylis takes propositions to characterize tacts 
and facts to exemplify propositions; A. N. Prior (229) discusses 
Johnson’s distinction between determinates and determinables in its 
relation: to the classical distinction between genus and difference; 
R. M. Hare reformulates imperatives in a novel way in order to 
show that they are able to imply and be implied by other imperatives; 
K. R. Popper argues that the deducibility of contrary-to-fact con- 
ditionals from laws of nature does not prove such laws to possess a 
necessity superior to universality; G. E. Hughes and A. C. Rainer 
attack J. N. Findlay’s “disproof of the existence of God”; in Analysis 
(7) S. Hampshire examines the function of subjunctive conditionals 
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in history; in Philosophy (87) he gives a clear account of the latest 
views about logical necessity and G. Ryle trounces Carnap on logic 
and necessity; in Phenomenological Research (ix, 2) A. Pap brings 
out difficulties about “nonsense”; F. Kaufman affirms and R. Carnap 
denies that “warranted” can be substituted for “true” in methodo- 
logical discussion; M. G. White tries to solve “the paradox of analysis” 
by using Frege’s distinction between the ordinary and the oblique 
use of a name. 


Ethics: H. B. Acton (Analysis, 7) criticises Ewing’s answer to 
subjectivism (in The Definition of Good); Ewing replies in détail (8); 
W. K. Frankena has also been criticising Ewing (Review, 341); H. D. 
Lewis examines recent theological pronouncements (particularly 
those of the Barthians) on the nature of morality (Philosophy, 88) 
and P. F. Strawson writes a Wisdomian dialogue on the theme of 
Ethical Intuitionism; R. Jackson examines very closely the relation 
between rectitude and rationality (Mind, 228). 


Epistemology: R. M. Chisholm criticises C. I. Lewis’s phenomen- 
alism, and Lewis replies (Philosophical Journal, XLV, 19); D. Cory 
defends the view that sense-data are in the brain (20); S. Toulmin 
maintains that psycho-analysis is akin to explanation by “giving 
reasons” rather than explanation by causes (Analysis, 8); J. N. 
Findlay (Phenomenological Research, ix, 2) defends the view that 
psychology is a theory of “appearances” and considers how “appear- 
ances” can be communicated in the least misleading manner. 


Scholarship: G. Boas’s Fact and Legend in the Biography of Plato 
is a somewhat alarming re-examination of sources (Philosophical 
Review, 341); J. Collins describes the mind of Kierkegaard and 
W. R. O’Connor examines Aquinas on “the natural desire for happi- 
ness” (Modern Schoolman, xxvi, 2). 


Various: R. J. Henle attacks the “liberal” approach to the 
teaching of philosophy (ibid.); recent numbers of Occupational Psycho- 
logy contain a series of psychological biographies and another series 
on the training of industrial psychologists, both of interest to all 
who are concerned with the teaching of psychology in universities. 


New Publications: Temoignages, “cahiers d’humanisme chrétien” 
is published from the Abbaye de la Pierre-qui-Vire, Saint-Léger-Vauban 
(Yonne); each of the quarterly volumes relates the Roman Catholic 
tradition to some particular phase of modern culture. The Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique (18, rue Pierre-Curie, Paris, 5°) 
is publishing an elaborate philosophical abstract, covering as well 
even the most detailed studies in sociology and psychology, of articles 
appearing in periodicals all over the world. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


(Mention in this list neither precludes nor guarantees later review.) 


T'HE EMOTIONS: OUTLINE OF A THEORY. By Jean-Paul Sartre. (Philo- 
sophical Library, 1948. 97 pp.) Price, $2.75. 

A critique of the “classical” and psycho-analytic theories of 
emotion followed by a sketch of a phenomenological theory. 

SocriAL PRAGMATISM. By Lan Freed. (C. Ax Watts, 1948. 264 pp.) 
Price (U.K.), 15s. 

The author criticises “moralism” and advocates a system of 
conduct based on “universal expediency”. 

EpucaTION AFTER ScHoot. By C. Stimson. (Kegan Paul, 1948. x + 
180 pp.) Price (U.K.), 15s. S 
An account of the author’s experiences while running a club 

and social centre for adolescents with recommendations with regard 

to social services of this kind. 

ADOLESCENCE. By C. M. Fleming. (Kegan Paul, 1948. vii + 261 pp.) 
Price (U.K.), 16s. 

Co-OPERATION, TOLERANCE, AND PREJUDICE. By Samuel Lowy. (Kegan 
Paul, 1948. xiv + 318 pp.) Price (U.K.), 21s. 

VEDANTA FOR THE WESTERN WorLD. Edited by Christopher Isherwood. 
(George Allen and Unwin, 1948. 452 pp.) Price (U.K.), 16s. 
THE Economic ORDER AND ReLiciIon. By Frank H. Knight and 

Thornton W. Merriam. (Kegan Paul, 1948. viii + 221 pp.) 

Price (U.K.), 15s. 

A discussion between representatives of Christianity and ‘Liberal 
philosophy” of “the philosophic and religious implications of our 
economic life’’. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN AN ENGLISH MIDDLETOWN. By Hermann 
Mannheim. (Kegan Paul, 1948. xi + 131 pp.) Price (U.K.), 
12s. 6d. 

HumMAN KNowLepce. By Bertrand Russell. (George Allen and Unwin, 
1948. 538 pp.) Price (U.K.), 18s. 

On Human FrReEEpomM. By John Laird. (George Allen and Unwin, 

_ 1948. 152 pp.) Price (U.K.), 7s. 6d. 

Tue MenTAL DEFECTIVE IN SCHOOL AND AFTER. By H. T. Parker. 
(Melbourne University Press, for A.C.E.R., 1949. 31 pp.) Price, 
1s. 6d. 

A MINIMUM VocaABULARY. By C. D. Hardie. (Melbourne University 
Press, for A.C.E.R., 1948. 20 pp.) Price, 9d. 

PuHrLosopHy or Lire. By Chen Li-Fu. (Philosophical Library, 1948. 
148 pp.) Price, $3.00. 

“An attempt to present the quintessence of China’s ancient 


philosophy of life.” 
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CIVILIZATION AND RELIGious VaLuges. By H. D. A. Major. (George 
Allen and Unwin, 1948. 140 pp.) Price (U.K.), 7s. 6d. 
Hibbert Lectures, 1946. 

OrpIpus—MyTtH AND Complex. By Patrick Mullahy. (Hermitage 
Press, 1948. xix + 538 pp.) Price, $5.00. 

Includes an outline of the theories of Freud, Jung, Adler, Rank, 
Horney, Fromm, and Sullivan, and translations of the Oedipus Rex, 
Antigone and Oedipus Coloneus of Sophocles. 

GEHEIMNISSE DER MENSCHLICHEN SEELE. By Benedikt Sternegger. 
(Mann Verlag, Augsburg, 1948. 207 pp.) 

DANTE THE PHILOSOPHER. By Etienne Gilson, translated by David 
Moore. (Sheed and Ward, 1948. xii + 338 pp.) Price (U.K.), 15s. 

THe Famiry aNnp Democratic Socrery. By J. K. Folsom. (Kegan 
Paul, 1949. xi+ 755 pp.) Price (U.K.), 30s. 

A comprehensive study of family life in modern democratic 
society, based largely on information obtained by using the question- 
naire technique. 

Homo Lupens. By J. Huizinga. (Kegan Paul, 1949. 220 pp.) Price 
(U.K.), 18s. 

Sub-titled “A study of the play element in culture’. Translated 
from the German edition of 1944. ; 
THe Neurosis oF Man. By Trigant Burrow. (Kegan Paul, 1949. 

xxvi + 428 pp.) Price (U.K.), 28s. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


ANNUAL Conaress, 1949 


The Annual Congress for 1949 will be held in Newcastle trom 
August 19 to 22. The meetings will take place in the W.E.A. Rooms, 
71 King Street. Enquiries about accommodation may be sent to the 
Local Branch Secretary, Miss W. B. Anderson, at this address. 

The Annual Géneral Meeting of the Association will be held at 


7.30 p.m. on August 20, at the W.E.A. Rooms, 71 King Street, 
Newcastle. 


NEWCASTLE LocaL BRANCH 


The Branch continues to hold regular weekly meetings at 16 Sharp 
Street, Mayfield, and is at present discussing the papers read at 
the recent Newport Conference on “Freedom” 


The Editor has now returned from abroad. The thanks of the 
Association. are due to the Editorial Committee, who edited the 
Journal in the Editor’s absence, and particularly to Mr. John Mackie. 


